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THE LOVE LETTER. 


She holds the letter in her eager hands, 
’Tis from the absent one—most loved—most dear— 
Yet statue-like and motionless she stands, 
Nor dares to seek her fate—she looks in fear 
On the mute herald, ready to bestow 
. The tidings of her weal, or of her woe! 


Perchance, that long-wished record may contain 
- The chilling courtesies of studied art, 
~ Or speak in friendship’s calm and tranquil strain, 
Mocking the feelings of her fervent heart; 
Perchance, O! thought of bliss! it may discover 
The hopes—the fears—the wishes of a lover! 


See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reads— 
From her dark eye one tear of feeling gushes, 
The sudden sun-beam of a smile succeeds, 
And now a radiant hope of burning blushes 
O’ershades her cheek and brow—her doubts are past, 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 


Fain would she silent sit, and meditate 

O'er her new bliss through evening's placid hours, 
But gay assembled guests her presence wait, 

And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers, 
And join the throng...with hurried step she flies, 
Her soul's sweet triumph sparkling in her eyes. 


Within the gathered folds of snowy gauze, 
That veil her bosom, rests the magic scroll, 
And those who greet her entrance with applause, 
Guess not the talisman whose dear control 
Teaches each look, each accent, to express 
The thrilling sense of new-found happiness. 


She wakes her lute’s soft harmony, and sings— 
Ah! once her very songs appeared a token 

Of her deep grief, and she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken : 

But now her lays are all of hope and youth, 

Of joyous ecatacy, and changeless truth. 


Her guests depart. The moon-beams clear and bright, 
O’er her still chamber cast their radiance even, 

And kneeling in the pale and silvery light, 
She breathes her grateful orisons to Heaven, 

Then secks her couch. O! may repose impart 

Fair visions to her young and happy heart. 


—>— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The late Mr. Flaxman’s Studies in Anatomy, for the Use of Painters and 
Sculptors, will appear in the course of November, with nineteen plates. 

Immediately will be published, a Memoir, by Lieutenant-General Sir Howard 
Douglas, Bart. containing a Review and Refutation of the Principal Essays and 
Arguments advocating Mr. Clark’s Claims, in relation to the Mancuvre on the 
12th of April, 1782, 8vo. 

A cheap Periodical Publication of no ordinary promise and interest, supported 
by the most distinguished literary men of the day, 1s about to appear in Edinburgh, 
from the press, and under the management of Mr. Aitken,well known as late 
Editor of “ Constable’s Miscellany,” the “« Cabinet,” &c. &c. 

A new Novel, by Miss Brown, the daughter of the founder of the celebrated 
Brownonian System, will appear in a few days; it is called “Reason and Pas- 
sion.” 

“A Portraiture of Modern Scepticism; or, a Caveat against Infidelity; in- 
cluding a Brief and Practical View of the Principal Evidences which show the 
Scriptures to be a Revelation from God.” Intended as a Present to the Young. 
By John Morison, D.D. 

“The Lives and Exploits of celebrated Banditti and Robbers in all parts of the 
World,” by Charles Macfarlane, Esq. 

“A Treatise on Inflammations,” by Mr. Geo. Rogerson, of Liverpool ; being 
an extension of ‘A Dissertation on inflammation of the Membranes,” to which 
the Jacksonian Prize for 1828 was awarded by the London Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

The first volume of the works by the Author of “Corn Law Rhymes,” em- 
bellished with a likeness of the Author, containing the “Splendid Village,” the 
“ Exile,” &c. &c. 

Mr. Gorton's New Topographical Dictionary, complete, with fifty-four 4to. 
maps 

A new edition, with additions, of “ Hints on Picturesque Domestic Architec- 
ture, ina Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, Gamekeepers’ 
Rural Residences,” By T. F. Hunt, Architect. 

Mr. Slade, who had the singular advantage of performing a Tour in the Black 
Sea with the Capitan Pasha, and who has just returned to England, is about to 
publish the result of his observations, under the title of “ Records of Travels in 
Turkey, Greece, &c.” 

The Author of “The Usurer's Daughter” has a new Novel in the press, enti- 
tled “ The Puritan's Grave,” which is intended for immediate publication. 

A new Novel, entitled “ Golden Legends, containing the Bracelet, the Locket, 
and the Signet Ring,” is preparing for publication.— London, Nov. 1, 1832. 

—>— 
GERMAN LYRICAL POETRY. 
From the last number of the Edinburgh Review. 
Art Il—1. Gedichte; von Ludiig Uhland. 


(The Poems of Ludwig Uhland. The 
and ‘Tubingen : 1831 


Cottages, and other 


id. Funfte vermechrte Auflage 
fifth enlarged edition.) Stuttgart 


A volume of short and unpretending lyrics, which, almost without an allusion 
to political events, or to any of the great questions which of late have been agi 
tating Europe, and which, without the aid of those my sterious pneumatic pro 
cesses—that “windy suspiration of forced breath*—by which almost any book 
may ve puffed for a time into temporary notoriety, has already reached a fifth edi 


tion in its own country, may fairly be regarded in these prosaic times as a cu- | 


mosity not unworthy of the notice of a British Review 
tinction is rather a rare one among ourselves, as any one will perceive, who en- 
deavours to recollect how many of the works of our best poets of the present 
century, with the exception of Byron’s, and some of the earlier ballad rom: 
of Sir Walter Scott. have reached this consummation ; 
memory with a view to enlarge the catalogue 


inces 
for after tasking our 
, and to ascertain their numbers. 
we fear we must answer with the messenger in Bombasts s, “As near as we can 
guess—we cannot tel] !” 


ry 
lhe truth is, however, that this same prosaic aspect of the time may, in the 


case of Uhland, in some measure account for the phenomenon of the five edi- 


lions, Joetry. ae > Ri . pas 
on In Poetry, as in Political Economy, the rate of wages naturally rises 
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with the diminished supply of effective labour; and when a man of real talent 
withdraws himself, or studiously keeps aloof from the tumultuous arena of po- 
litical life or controversy—content, in the more sequestered path of poetry, to 
find fit audience, though few, and to exchange the rapid bnt evanescent populari- 
ty of the one, for the more gradual, but more enduring distinctions of the other, | 
his merit, as Johnson observes of a nobleman appearing in print, is like to say | 
the least of it, to be “ handsomely acknowledged ;”—rated at its full value, if | 
not a little overrated, by those for whom poetry still retains its interest. Insum- | 
mer, while all is verdant and vigorous about us, the holly and the laurel are apt 
to be overlooked ; higher trees overtop them—brighter shrubs cverpower their | 
quiet green; but when autumn strips the trees, and even “the one red leaf, the 
last of its clan,’ which has so long quivered at the top of the tree, yields at last, 
and drops down the wind, with what delight does the eye rest on their hardy and 
perennial verdure, which acquires a new beauty from its contrast with the leaf- 
less dreariness of surrounding objects ! | 

To some extent, no doubt, this may have been the case with the reputation of | 
Uhland. Inthe more meredian lustre of German literature, he probably would | 
have attracted less attention. Placed beside the commanding spirits of Schiller | 
and Goethe, in the full vigour of their powers, his might have seemed dwarfed | 
by the comparison. But the star of Schiller had sunk beneath the horizon before 
he appeared, and that of Goethe, though still bright, 

“Toward heaven’s descent had sloped its westering wheel.” 

Twilight was visibly settling down on the political hemisphere of Germany, while 
only a few smaller stars glimmered through the coming darkness. It was like 
the approach of night in some large town, where the “* good men and true” have 
left the streets; but still from blind alleys, or haunts whose tenants outwatch the 
Bear, comes at times the sound of boisterous song or tipsy revelry ; or here and 
there some serenade, breathed from a cracked guitar, startles the ear of night. 
No wonder, if at such atime such strains as those of Uhland, ascending from 
some sequestered seat, breathing of devotion and tender feeling, yet manly and 
simple as the olden time, should have found many listeners, and, like a monument 
on which the traveller stumbles in the wilderness, have derived a charm from the 
silence and obscurity under which they were encountered, which they would 
scarcely have possessed had they been heard in daylight, or beside the echo of a 
more commanding lyre. 

It would be very unjust to Uhland, however, to suppose we mean to insinuate, 
that he owes his reputation merely to the want of competition. * * * * 

The volume to which we are now alluding, consists almost entirely of ballads 
or short lyrical pieces, many Of hem nat exeeoding « few lines in length, but al- 
most all of them containing some slight or more finished picture of ataia sco 
nery or mental emotion, many of them strongly pathetic or touching, and all of 
them adorned by a manly and captivating simplicity. This union of feeling with 
a plainness that moves us more than eloquence, is particularly the characteristic 





In no country, with the exception of Spain, has the ballad been more culti- | 
vated than in Germany. We inean not the rude song of feudal times, (for the 
poetry of the Minnesingers was seldom narrative, and rather resembled the ama- 
tory casuistry or monotonous love complaints of Provence) but the modern bal- 
lad in which merely the leading characteristics of the old are preserved—such 
as its dramatic movement, leaping like the theatre from scene to scene, leaving 
the mind to fill up the intermediate links; its light and rapid touch, which 
dwells on nothing minutely, but paints by a few strokes thrown in here and there, 
—tints of summer verdure and sunlight, hues of tempest and carnage, disposed 
with seeming artlessness, but real art; his popular and half antiquated style— 
(for to be wholly antiquated is to be only half intelligible)—its simple childlike 
character ; its melody, its monotony. And yet so difficult in reality is that which 
might at first sight appear so easy, that we can only name four German poets 
who have, in our opinion, decidedly succeeded in this department—Biirger, 
Goethe, Schiller, and Uhland. 

Uhland’s ballads unite many of the exccllencies of his predecessors. Like 
Birger, he knows well the capabilities of the old ballad style, with all its quaint- 
ness, its repetitions, and inversions, but a purer taste preserves him from those 
unintentional travesties into which Burger is perpetually falling. For the rest he 
more resembles Goethe than Schiller. The deeply meditative and brooding spi- 
rit, and strong feeling of the latter, he does not attempt to cope with; yet he 
seems aware too, that Goethe's ballads (models as they are in point of grace, 
fancy, and abounding elasticity of style) hang too purely in a wor! of imagina- 
tion, and that a stronger substratum of emotion is necessary as a support to this 
play of the fancy ; and hence in his ballads he has tried to interweave with the 
latter a gentle vein of feeling, sometimes warming into passion, but often dying | 
away in accents of mournful remembrance and regret. It is time, however, to 
let Uhland speak for himself ; and perhaps the following translations afford a to- | 
lerably characteristic idea of his style. 


“THE MINSTREL. 


“ What stranger hies through the castle garden, 
Stealing alone by the pale star-light ; 
Do the opening arms of love await him, 
Shall he taste its joys or pangs to-night ? 
Itis the Minstrel—see he lays him 
Down by the grass of the castle towers, 
Where they beetle o’er the lonely valley, 
And with harp and song his descant pours, 





*O! listen from thy lofty lattice, 
Lady fair, to the well-known chime,— 
And let a gentle dream enfold thee, 
A dream of childhood’s rosy time. 
I came when evening bells were ringing, 
Ere morning breaks far hence I'll be, 
And the hall where my infant footsteps wander’d, 
O never more in sunshine see! 





* When in those halls with torches blazing, 
Thou satst enthroned, I came not nigh, 
I sought thee not in bower or banquet, 
When Lordly dames and knights were by : 
I knew, by sights of joy surrounded, 
Thou couldst but call for measures light ; 
Thou couldst not hear love’s sad complaining, 
Thou couldst not heed love’s ancient right. 


| 
| 
| 
! 


*Thou envious day, delay thy breaking, 
Bloom out ye branches dark and hoar! | 
In childhood’s old enchanted region { 
Let me lie down and breathe once more : 
Ili bed me deep in the dewy grass, 


Till she, my love, come gliding over. 
A fairy child with lightsome tread, 


To strew with flowers her childish lover, | 


| 
| 


*The days of youth are gone for ever, 
But sweet remembrance cannot die, 
It glitters still like a heavenly rainbow, 
That spans a sad and solemn sky 
I shun thy sight—lest aught should make 
Thy form less bright than memory bore it: 
I only ask thee—beats thy heart 
When thoughts of childhood rise before it ?’ 


' 


The Minstrel ceased his mournful measure, 
All underneath the castle wall; 
But soft he hears the casement rustle, 
Anda glittering gem on the grass let fall, 
*O take this ring and think upon me- 
Think still of childhood’s days so dear, 
Take this ring—a costly jewel 
Glitters on it—and a tear!” 


| as their being soilec 


} yulece 


et 
How gracefully and tenderly is a common thought embodied im the lines en- 
titled 
“THE PASSAGE. 

** Many a y<ar is in its grave, 

Since I crossed this restless wave ; 

And the evening, fair as ever, 

Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 


Then in this same boat beside 
Sat two comrades old and tried, 
One with all a father’s truth, 
One with all the fire of youth. 


One on earth in silence wrought, 
And his grave in silence sought ; 
But the younger brighter form 
Passed in battle and in storm, 


So, whene’er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends came o’er me. 
Friends that closed their course before me. 


But what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul with soul can blend ? 
Soul-like were those hours of yore, 
Let us walk in soul once more. 


Take,O boatman! thrice thy fee, 
Take, I give it willingly ; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me.” 

It is in this gentle, yet never overstrained melancholy, thatthe charm of these 
little pieces rests. There is no dwelling on the subject for the sake of effect ; 
the idea is always rather indicated by a glimpse, than studiously turned in all its 
different lights. Often, for instance, a story which, in the hands of the penny-a- 
line school of poetry, would have filled a canto, is condensed by Uhland into a 
stanza or two; # single situation is chosen, but it is one denoting many foregone 
conclusions. ‘Take, for instance, a trifle intitled 


“THE DREAM. 


“ Two lovers through the garden 

Walk’d hand in hand along, 

‘Two pale and slender creatures, 

They sat the flowers among. 

They kiss’d each other’s cheek so warm, 

They kiss’d each other’s mouth ; 

They held each other arm in arm, 

They dreamt of health and youth. 

Two bells they sounded euddenly, 

They started dem their sleep; 

And in the convent cell lay she, 

And he in dungeon deep.” 

The following resembles the light force and fanciful touch of Goethe :— 

“THE HERDSMAN’'S WINTER SONG. 


“O winter, weary winter, 
How narrow seems the earth! 
Thou coop’st us in the valleys, 
By the little cottage hearth. 


When by my loved one’s cottage 
My weary way I pace, 
I look to the half-shut lattice, 
But she scarcely shows her face. 
Or when, with heart loud beating, 
At last I venture nigh; 
She sits beside her mother, 
And dare noi lift an eye. 
O Summer, gentle Summer, 
How spreads the world around ! 
The higher we climb the mountain, 
The wider grows its bound. 
Thou stand’st on the cliff above me, 
I call to thee from below, 
And Echo bears the message, 
That only thou shouldst know. 
And when my arms enfold thee 
On the mountain top so free, 
We see the world beneath us, 
And who is there to see ?” 


One word before we close this article. If any of our readers should be of 
opinion that works of far greater poetical ability and force than Uhland’s, even 


| in the department of lyrical poetry, have within the same period appeared 


in our own Country, which have excited little attention, and hardly reach- 


|ed the honours of a second edition, we entirely concur with them and 
| the inference we would draw from it is certainly not very favourable to the 


existing state of German poetry. ‘There is much of the passive feeling of poet- 
ry at this moment among our German neighbours, but singularly little of vigorous 
and active feeling—capacity of enjoyment in abundance, but not of production. 
The stream of German poetry which some sixty years ago burst out with such 
force from the barriers which had restrained it, and rolled along its rocky channel 


with such impetuosity and conscious power, has now indeed covered a vast sur- 


face and spread into the likeness of a sea; but it has lost in depth what it has gain- 
ed in diffusion. And though to him who merely glances his eye over the surface, 
there may at first sight appear something striking in its vast surface, and the 
immediate objects on the bank may be reflected in its waters with some soothing 


/ and natural hues, yet to those who can ascend above and look down upon it, its 
| general shallowness and monotony are evident; the eye pierces away into no 


transluctent depths stretching away ‘a thousand fathoms down,”—into no 


| sparry caves where water-nymphs may knit their locks of amber: the shadows of 


the eternal mountains, the azure of the immitable sky, finds no reflection in that 
muddy mirror; the lazy waves, sluggish as those of the Dead Sea, are scarcely 
curled by any vivifying breeze ; while, in place of those monsters of the deep, 
or those Pierian swans, with which imagination had peopled its waters, we see 
nothing but amphibious creatures of the tadpole species, or at best some Triton 


| of the minnows, disporting themselves among the miry reeds and osiers dank 


that border its margin. 


—=—— 
PETER SIMPLE, OR THE TRIALS OF A YOUNG 
MIDSHIPMAN. 

Before I proceed with my narrative, I wish to explain to the reader that my 
history was not written in after life, when I had obtained a greater knowledge of 
the world. When I first wet to sea, | promised my mother that I would keep a 
journal of what passed, with my reflections upon it. 

The first lieutenant is one of the most amusing men I ever knew,'yet he never 


| relaxes from the discipline of the service, or takes the least liberty with either 


his superiors or inferiors. His humour is principally shown in his various modes 
} 


of punishment; and let the punishment be ever so severe to the party, the man- 


ner of inflicting it is invariably a source of amusement to the remainder 
of the ship’s company. I have often thought that although no individual 
liked being punished, yet that all the ship’s company were quite pleased 
when a punishment took place He is very particular about his 


decks ; they are always as white as snow, and nothing displeases him so much 
1. Itis forthat reason that he hes such an objection to the 
There are spitting-pans placed in different parts of the decks 
or the use of the men, that they may not dirty the planks with the tobacco 
Sometimes a man in his hurry forgets to use these pans, but as the mess 
to which the stain may be opposite have their grog stopped if the party is nof 


use of tobacco 


found out, they take good care not only to keep a good look out, but to inform 
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against the offender. Now the punishment for the offence is as follows—the 
man’s hands are tied behind his back, and a large tin spitting-box fixed to his 
chest by a strap over the shoulders. All the other boxes on the lower deck are 
taken away, and he is obliged to walk there, ready to attend the summons of 
any man who may wish to empty his mouth of the tobacco juice. The other 
men are so pleased at the fancy, that they spit twice as much as before, for the 
pleasure of making him run about. Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, calls it “ the 
first lieutenant’s preambulating spitting-pan.” He observed to me one day “ that 
really Mr. Falcon was such an epicure about his decks, that he was afraid to pud- 
ding an anchor on the forecastle.”’ F 

I was much amused the last morning watch that I kept. We were stowing 
the hammocks in the quarter-deck nettings, when one of the boys came up with 
his hammock on his shoulder, and as he passed the first lieutenant perceived 
that he had a quid of tobacco in his cheek. “ What have you got there my good 
lad—a gum-boil ?—your cheek is very much swelled.” ‘No, sir,” replied the 
boy, “there's nothing at all the matter” “O, there must be ; it is a bad tooth, 
then. Open your mouth, and let me see.” Very reluctantly the boy opened 
his mouth, and discovered a large roll of tobacco leaf. “I see, I see,” said the 
first lieutenant, ‘‘ your mouth wants overhauling, and your teeth cleaning. I wish 
we had a dentist on board; but as we have not, I will operate as well as I can. 
Send the armourer up with his tongs.” When the armourer made his appear- 
ance, the boy was made to open his mouth, while the chaw of tobacco was ex- 
tracted with his rough instrument. “There, now,” said the first lieutenant, 
“I’m sure you must feel better already ; you never could have had any appetite. 
Now, captain of the afterguard, bring a piece of old canvass and some sand here, 
and clean his teeth nicely.” The captain of the afterguard came forward, and 
putting the boy’s head between his knees, scrubbed his teeth well with the sand 
and canvass for two or three minutes. ‘ There, that will do,” said the first lieu- 
tenant. “ Now, my little fellow, your mouth is nice and clean, and you'll enjoy 
your break fast.” . 

Yesterday I was on the forecastle with Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, who is 
very kind to me. He had been showing me how to make the various knots and 
bends of rope that are used in our service. 

“Why,” said I, “Mr. Chucks, do you swear so much at the men? Surely 
that is not gentlemanly ?” 

“ Excuse me, my dear sir; it is absolutely requisite, and not at all sinful. 
There is one language for the pulpit and another for board ship, and in either 
situation a man must make use of those terms most likely to produce the 
necessary effect upon his listeners. Whether it is from long custom of the 
service, or from the indifference of a sailor to all common things and lan- 
guage, (I can’t exactly explain myself, Mr. Simple, ‘but I know what I mean,) 
perhaps constant excitement may do, and therefore more ‘stimilis,’ as 
they call it, to make him move. Certain it is, that common parlancy, won't 
do with a common seaman. It is not here as in the scriptures, ‘Do this, 
and he doeth it; (by the bye, that chap must have had his soldiers in tight 
order ;) but it is, ‘Do this, d n your eyes,’ and then itis done directly. 
The order to do just carries the weight of acannon shot, but it wants the perpel- 
ling power. The d n is the gunpowder which sets it flying in the execu- 
tion of its duty. Do you comprehend me, Mr. Simple ?” 

“I perfectly understand you, Mr. Chucks, and I cannot help remarking, and 
that without flattery, that you are very different from the rest of the warrant offi- 
cers. Where did you receive your education ? 

“Mr. Simple, I am here a boatswain with aclean shirt, and, I say it myself, 
and no one dare gainsay it, a thorough knowledge of my duty. But although I 
do not say that I ever was better off, I can say this, that I’ve been in the best 
society, in the company of lords and ladies. I once dined with your grand- 
father.” 

“ That’s more than I ever did, for he never asked me, nor took the least notice 
of me,” replied I. 

“What I state istrue. I did not know that he was your grandfather until 
yesterday, when I was talking with Mr. O’Brien; but I perfectly recollect him, 
although I was very young at the time. Now, Mr, Simple, if you will promise 
me as a gentleman, (and I know you are one,) that you will not repeat what I 
tell you, then I'll let you into the history of my life.” 

“Mr. Chucks, as I am a gentleman I never will divulge it until you are dead 
and buried, and not then if you do not wish it.” 

“When I am dead and buried you may do as you please; it may then be of 
service to other people, although my story is not a very long one.” 

Mr. Chucks then sat down upon the fore-end of the booms by the funnel, and 
I took my place by his side, when he commenced as follows: 

“« My father was a boatswain before me—one of the old school, rough as a 
bear, and drunken as a gosport fiddler. My mother was——my mother, and J 
shall say no more. My father was invalided for harbour duty after a life of in- 
toxication, and died shortly afterwards. In the mean time | had been, by the 
kindness of the port admiral’s wife, educated at a foundation school. I was 
thirteen when my father died, and my mother not knowing what to do with me, 
wished to bind me apprentice to a merchant vessel, but this I refused, and after 
six months’ quarrelling on the subject, I decided the point by volunteering in the 
Narcissus frigate. I believe that my gentlemanly ideas were innate ; Mr. Sim- 
ple; I never as a child could bear the idea of the merchant service. After I 
had been a week on board, I was appointed servant of the purser, where I gave 
such satisfaction by my alertness and dexterity, that the first lieutenant took me 
away from the purser to attend upon himself, so that in two months I was a 
person of such consequence as to create a disturbance in the gunroom, for the 
purser was very angry, and many of the officers took his part. It was whispered 
that I was the son of the first lieutenant, and that he was aware of it. How far 
that may be true I know not, but there was a likeness between us; and my mo- 
ther, who was a very pretty woman, attended his ship many years before as a 
bumboat girl. I can’t pretend to say any thing about it, but this I do say, Mr. 
Simple, and many will blame me for it, but I can’t help my natural feelings, that 
I had rather be the bye-blow of a gentleman than the ‘gitimate offspring of a 
boatswain and his wife. There’s no chance of good blood in your veins in the 
latter instanee, whereas in the former you may have stolen a drop or two. It so 
happened that after I had served the first lieutenant for about a year, a young 
lord, (I must not mention his name, Mr. Simple,) was sent to sea, by his friends 
or by his own choice, I don’t know which, but I was told that his uncle, who was 
*zeckative, and had an interest in his death, persuaded himto go. A lord at that 
period, some twenty-five years ago, was a rarity in the service, and they used to 
salute him when he came on board. The consequence was, that the young lord 
must have a servarit to himself, although all the rest of the midshipmen had but 
one servant between them. The captain inquired who was the best boy in the 
ship, and the purser, to whom he appealed, recommended me. Accordingly 
much to the annoyance of the first lieutenant, (for first lieutenants in those days 
did not assume as they do now, not that I refer to Mr. Faleon, who is a gentle- 
man,) I was immediately surrendered to his lordship. 








turned up, I was cleaning his lordship’s boots or brushing his lordship’s clothes, 
and there was nothing to be said when his lordship's name was mentioned. We 
went to the Mediterranean, (because his lordship’s mama wished it,) and we had 
been there about a year when his lordship ate so many grapes that he was seized 
with a dysentery. He was ill for three weeks, and then he requested to be sent 


to Malta in a transport going to Gibraltar, or rather to the Barbary coast, for 
bullocks. He became worse every day, and made his will, leaving me all his 


effects on board, which I certainly deserved for the kindness with which I had 


nursed him. Off Malta we fell in with a xebeque, bound to Civita Vecchia, and 
the captain of the transport, anxious to proceed, advised our going on board of 
her, as the wind was light and contrary, and these Mediterranean vessels sailed 
better in a wind than the transport. My master, who was now sinking fast, con- 
The next day he died, and a gale of wind 
came on, which prevented us from gaining the port for several days, and the body | storm the battery. 
of his lordship not only became so offensive, but affected the superstition of the 
Catholic sailors so much, that it was hove overboard. None of their people 
could speak English, nor could I speak Maltese : they h: 1 no idea who we were 
I had often thought what a fine thing it 


sented, and we changed our ships. 


and I had plenty of time for cogitation. 
was to be a lord, and as often wished that I had been born one. 


chia for Gibraltar. 


down to us. 


“TI manned the beat to go on board, and the idea came into my head, 
that although they might refuse to take me, that they would not re- 
I put on the midshipman's uniform belonging to his lord- 

ship, (but then certainly belonging to me,) and went alongside of the 
merchant vessel ; told them that I had left my ship for the benefit of 


fuse a lord. 


my health, and wanted a passage to Gibraltar, on my way home. 


correct in asserting that I had dined with your grandfather. 
was too strong, and I could not resist. 


to hell by another—to find myself treated with such respect and 
my lorded this and my lorded that, every minute of the day. 
to Gibraltar, I had plenty of time for arranging my plans. 


The wind was | were run on the beach, and we jumped out. 
still against us, when a merchant vessel ran down to us, that had left Civita Vec- 


I desired the captain of the xebeque to make a signal of dis- 
tress, or rather I did myself, and the vessel, which proved to be English, bore 


deference, and | large cod-fish under each arm, turn round and come to my assistance. 
During my passage | he could not help me from laughing so much, but at last he forced open the jaw 






Che Albion. 


January 5, 





name, which he had no further occasion for, poor fellow; But it’s no use de- 
fending what was wrong—it was dishonest, and there’s an end of it. , 

“« Now observe, Mr. Simple, how one thing leads to another. I declare to you, 
that my first ideas of making use of his lordship’s name, was to procure a pas- 
sage to Gibraltar. I then was undecided how to act; but as I had charge of 
his papers and letters to his mother and guardian, I think—indeed, I am almost 
sure—that I should have laid aside my dignity and midshipman’s dress, and ap- 
plied for a passage home to the commissioner of the yard. But it was fated to 
be otherwise ; for the master of the transport went on shore to report and ob- 
tain pratique, and he told them every where that young Lord A was a pas- 
senger with him, going to England for the benefit of his health. In less than 
half-an-hour, off came the commissioners’ boat, and another boat from the go- 
vernor, requesting the honour of my company, and that I would take a bed at 
their houses during my stay. WhatcouldI do? I began to be frightened; but 
I was more afraid to confess that I was an imposter, for I am sure the master of 
the transport alone would have kicked me overboard, if I had let him know that 
he had been so confounded polite to a ship’s boy. So J blushed half from mo- 
desty and half from guilt, and accepted the invitation of the governor ; sending 
a polite verbal refusal to the commissioner, upon the plea of there being no pa- 
per or pens on board. I had so often accompanied my late master, that I knew 
very well how to conduct myself, and had berrowed a good deal of his air and 
appearance—indeed, I had a natural taste for gentility. I could write and read ; 
not perhaps so well as I ought to have done, considering the education I had re- 
ceived, but still quite well enough for a lord, and indeed much better than my 
late master. [ his signature well enough, although the very idea of being 
forced to use i tremble. However, the die was cast. I ought to ob- 
serve, that in e were not unlike—both had curly light hair and blue 
eyes ; in was no resemblance. I was by far the best-looking 

p of the we had been up the Mediterranean for two years, I had 
fear of ai my identity until I arrived in England. 


















“Well, } I dressed myself very carefully, put on my chains and 
rings, and a lit fume on my handkerchief, and accompanied the aid-de-camp 
to the govern: e I was asked after my mother Lady , and my uncle, 


my guardian, and a hundred other questions. At first, I was much confused, 
which was attributed to bashfulness; and so it was, but not of the right sort. 
But before the day was over, I had become so accustomed to be called “ my 
lord,”’ and to my situation, that I was quite at my ease, and began to watch the 
motions and behaviour of the company, that I might regulate my comportment 
by that of good society. I remained at Gibraltar for a fortnight, and then was 
offered a passage ina transport ordered to Plymouth. Being an officer, of course 
it was free to a certain extent. On my passage to England, I again made up my 
mind that I would put off my dress and title as soon as I could escape from ob- 
servation ; but I was prevented as before. The port admiral sent off to request 
the pleasure of my company to dinner. I dared not refuse; and there I was my 
lord as before, courted and feasted by every body. Tradesmen called to request 
the honour of my custom; my table at the hotel was covered with cards of all 
descriptions; and, to confess the truth, I liked my situation so much, and had 
been so accustomed to it, that I now began to dislike the idea that one day or 
other I must resign it, which I determined to do as soon as I quitted the place. 
My bill at the hotel was very extravagant, and more than I could pay; but the 
master said it was not of the least consequence ; that of course his lordship 
had not provided himself with cash just coming from foreign parts, and offered 
to supply me with money if I requiredit. This, I will say, I was honest enough 
torefuse. I left my cards, P. P. C., as they do, Mr. Simple, in all well-regu- 
lated society, and set off in the mail for London, where I fully resolved to drop 
my title, and to proceed to Scotland to his lordship’s mother, with the mournful 
intelligence of his death—for you see, Mr. Simple, no one knew that his lord- 
ship was dead. The captain of the transport had put him into the xebeque alive, 
and the vessel bound to Gibraltar had received him, as they imagined. ‘The cap- 
tain of the frigate had very soon afterwards advices from Gibraltar, stating his 
lordships recovery and return to England. Weil, I had not been in the coach 
more than five minutes, when who should get in but a gentleman whom I had 
met at the port admiral’s; besides which, the coachman and others knew me 
very well. When] arrived in London, (I still wore my midshipman’s uniform,) 
I went to an hotel recommended to me, as I afterwards found out, the most fa- 
shionable in town, my title still following me. I now determined to put off my 
uniform, and dress in plain clothes—my farce was over. I went to bed that night, 
and the next morning made my appearance in a suit of mufti, making inquiry of 
the waiter which was the best conveyance to Scotland. 

“‘ Post chay and four, my lord. At what time shall I order it?” 

“O,’ replied I, ‘I am not sure that I shall go to-morrow.” 

“Just at this moment. in came the master of the hotel, withthe ‘Morn- 
ing Post’ in his hand, maKing me « low bow, and pointing to the insertion 
of my arrival at his hotel among the fashionables. ‘This annoyed me ; and now 
that I found how difficult it was to get rid of my title, I became partieylarly anx- 
ious to be William Chucks, as before. Before twelve o'clock, three or 
four gentlemen were ushered into my sitting-room, who observing my arrival in 
that d d Morning Post, came to pay their respects ; and before the day wus 
over, I was invited and re-invited by a dozen people. I found that I could not 
retreat, and I went away with the stream, as before at Gibraltar and Portsmouth. 
For three weeks I was every where ; and if I found it agreeable at Portsmouth, 
how much more so in London! But I was not happy, Mr. Simple, because I was 
a cheat, every moment expecting to be found out. But it really was a nice thing 
to be a lord. 

“ At last the play was over. I had been enticed by some young men into a 
gambling house, where they intended to fleece me ; but, for the first night, they 
allowed me to win, I think, about £300. I was quite delighted with my success, 
and had agreed to meet them the next evening; but when I was at breakfast, 
with my legs crossed, reading the Morning Post, who should come tosee me but 
my guardian uncle. He knew his nephew's features too well to be deceived ; 
and my not recognizing him, proved at once that I was an impostor. You must 
allow me to hasten over the scene which took place—the wrath of the uncle, the 
confusion in the hotel, the abuse of the waiters, the police-officer, and being 
dragged into a hackney coach to Bow-street. There I was examined, and con- 
fessed all. The uncle was so glad to find that his nephew was really dead, that 
he felt no resentment towards me ; and as, after all, | had only assumed a name, 
but had cheated nobody, except the landlord at Portsmouth, I was sent on board 
the tender off the tower, to be drafted into a man-of-war. As for my £300, my 
clothes, &c., I never heard any more of them; they were seized, I presume, by 
the landlord of the hotel for my bill, and very handsomely he must have paid 
himself. I had two rings on my fingers, and my watch in my pocket, when I was 
sent on board the tender, and I stowed them away very carefully. I had also a 
few pounds inmy purse. I was sent round to Plymouth, where I was drafted 
into a frigate. After I had been there some little time, I turned the watch and 








rly s ; I had a very easy, com- | rings into money, and bought myself a good kit of clothes; for I could not bear 
fortable life of it—I did little or nothing; if inquired for when all hands were | to be dirty. 


I was put into the mizen-top, and no one knew that I had been a 
lord.” 

Two or three days after this conversation with Mr. Chucks, the captain ran 
the frigate in shore, and when within five miles we discovered two vessels under 
the land. We made all sail in chase, and cut them off from escaping round a 
sandy point which they attempted to weather. Finding that they could not 
effect their purpose, they ran on shore under a small battery of two guns, which 
commenced firing upon us. The first shot which whizzed between the masts 
had, to me, a most terrific sound, but the officers and men laughed at it, so of 
course I pretended to do the same, but in reality I could see nothing to laugh at. 
The captain ordered the starboard watch to be piped to quarters, and the boats 
to be cleared, ready for hoisting out : we then anchored within a mile of the bat- 
tery and returned the fire. In the meantime, the remainder of the ship's com- 
pany hoisted out and lowered down four boats, which were manned and armed to 
I was very anxious to go on service, and O’Brien, who had 
the command of the first cutter, allowed me to go with him, on condi- 
tion that I stowed myself away under the fore sheets, that the captain might not 
see me before the boats had shoved off. This I did, and was not discovered. 
We pulled in abreast towards the battery, and in less than ten minutes the boats 
The Frenchmen fired a gun at us 
as we pulled close to the shore, and then ran away, so that we took possession 
without any fighting, which, to confess the truth, I was not sorry for, as I did 
not think that I was old or strong enough to cope hand to hand with a grown-up 
man. There were a few fishermen’s huts «lose to the battery, and while two of 
the boats went on board of the vessels, to see if they could be got off, and 
others were spiking the guns and destroying the carriages, I went with O’Brien 
to examine them; they were deserted by the people, as might have been sup- 
posed, but there was agreat quantity of fish in them, apparently caught that 
morning. O’Brien pointed to a very large skate, “‘ Murder an Irish!” cried he, 


: ; My title, and | ‘it’s the very ghost of my grandmother; we’ll have her if it's only for the fami- 
immediate acceptance of the terms demanded for my passage was sufficient. + : : 


My property was brought from the xebeque; and, of course, as they could not 
speak English, they could not contradict, even if they suspected. Here, Mr. 
Simple, I must acknowledge a slight flaw in my early history, which I impart to 
you in confidence ; or otherwise I should not have been able to prove that I was 


ly likeness. Peter, put your finger into the gills, and drag her down to the boat.” 
I could not force my fingers into the gills, and as the animal appeared quite dead, 
I hooked my finger into its mouth; but I made a sad mistake, for the animal 
was alive, and immediately closed its jaws, nipping my finger to the bone, and 
holding it so tight that I could not withdraw it, and the pain was too great to 


} But the temptation | allow me to pull it away by main force, and tear my finger, which it held so fast. 
: ds Think yourself, Mr. Simple, after hav- 
ing served as a ship’s boy—clouted here, kicked there, damned by one, and sent 


There I was, caught in a trap, and made a prisoner by a flat-fish. Fortunately, I 
hallooed loud enough to make O’Brien, who was close down to the boats with a 


At first 


. I hardly need say | of the fish with his as y yery } > 
Cnt oop tandle O0 was veheabio; and whet on ales ee dly j with his cutlass, and got my finger out, but very badly torn indeed 


also had his watches and trinkets, and many 


other things besides a bag of dol- 
lars. However, they were honestly mine; the only thing that I took was his 


xactly fitted me. [| I then took off my garter, tied it round the tail of the skate, and dragged it tothe 





boat, which was all ready to shove off. The other boats had found it impossible to 
get the vessels off without unloading—so, in pursuance of the captain’s orders, 


jesty’s warrant, dated in Dec., 1688, grants the regiment permission “ to bear in the 





a 


they were set on fire, and before we lost sight of them, had burnt down to the 
water’s edge. My finger was very bad for three weeks, and the officers laughed 
at me very much, saying that I narrowly escaped being made a prisoner of by an 
“Old Maid.” [ To be Continued.} 

—~—>—_ 


RECORD OF THE SERVICES OF THE 23d BRITISH 
REGIMENT, OR ROYAL WELSH FUSILEERS. 


The Royal Regiment of Welsh Fusileers* was raised in the year 1688: the 
commision of their first Colonel, Henry Lord Herbert, being dated 15th March, 
in that year. The regiment was soon after sent to Ireland. 

Early in 1690, King William arrived in Ireland, and assumed the command of 
the army, which now amounted to 30,000 men. His Majesty soon took the field ; 
and, on the first of July, defeated the Irish, under King James, in the memorable 
battle of the Boyne, in which the Welsh Fusileers were present. King Wil- 
liam now marched to the south, and laid siege to Limerick, but after an unsuc- 
cessful attack, on the 27th of‘ August the troops were withdrawn, and placed in 
winter-quarters along the Shannon. 

About the middle of May, 1691, the army assembled at Mullingar, under the 
command of General Ginkle, and marched against the Irish, who were posted at 
Athlone. The town of Athlone is divided by the river Shannon, and both sides 
were at that time strongly fortified, but a breach being made in one of the bas- 
tions of that nearest the English, the Irish retired to the western side, and blew 
up an arch of the bridge. After the hostile armies had annoyed each other for 
some time, General Ginkle formed the bold resolution of fording the river in the 
face of the enemy; which was carried into effect on the 22d of June, with the 
loss of only about 50 men on the part of the English, while that of the enemy was 
computed at 1000. The Irish General, St. Ruth, withdrew in the night to a 
strong position at Aughrim, where he collected as many men as possible from 
the neighbouring garrisons. General Ginkle, having remained a week in Ath- 
lone to refresh his army and repair the works, advanced against the enemy, whom 
he totally defeated at Aughrim on the 12th of July. The Welsh Fusileers were 
both engaged and suffered severely on this occasion, losing among others, their 
Colonel, Charles Herbert, who was taken prisoner and put to death. The sur- 
render of Galway and Limerick followed the battle of Aughrim, and terminated 
the war in Ireland. 

Col. Herbert was succeeded by Toby Purcell, 12th July, 1691; Col. Purcell 
(20th April, 1692,) by Sir John Morgan, who only held the regiment till the 28th 
Feb. 1693, when he was succeeded by Richard Ingoldsby. 

In 1695 we find the regiment engaged at the siege of Namur, though not 
mentioned in any account of the military operations, which terminated with the 
peace of Ryswick in 1697, when the army returned to England. 

On the 7th of June, 1701, the regiment commanded by General Ingoldsby 
again embarked for Flanders, and formed part of the army which achieved such 
triumphs under the Duke of Marlborough. Of the particular services of the re- 
giment in these campaigns few notices are to be found; but we find distinct and 
honourable mention of them on two memorable occasions. At the attack of the 
lines of Schellemberg, on the 2d of July, 1704, it is stated, that “ All the con- 
federate troops behaved themselves with a great deal of bravery and resolution, 
and the horse and dragoons shared the glory of the day with the infantry; but 
the first onset was made by a battalion of the English Foot Guards and the regi- 
ments of Orkney (Royals,) and Ingoldsby, (Welsh Fusileers,) which suffered 
more than the others.” 

At the battle of Blenheim, 12th of August 1704, Major-General Wilkes made 
the first onset with the five English battalions of How, Ingoldsby, Marlborough, 
Row, and North and Grey. The five English battalions, led by Brigadier Row, 
who charged on foot at the head of his own regiment with unparalleled intre- 
pidity, assaulted the village of Blenheim, advancing to the very muzzles of the 
enemy's muskets, and some of the officers exchanging thrusts of the sword with 
the French, through the pallisades; but being exposed to a fire much superior 
to theirs, they were soon forced to retire, leaving behind them near one-third of 
their men, either killed or mortally wounded, and among the latter, Brigadier 
Row himself. “They returned to the charge three or four times with equal vi- 
gour, yet were still repulsed with the like disadvantage, so that it was found im- 
possible to force the enemy at that point, without entirely sacrificing the in- 
fantry.”” 

In pril, 1705, General Ingoldsby being removed to the 18th regiment, Brigadier 
Sabine succeeded to the coloneley of the Welsh Fusileers, and we find him at 
the battle of Oudenarde, 11th July, 1708, leading the attack on the village of 
Haynem, with such resolution, that they soon made themselves masters thereof, 
and found seven French battalions in it, three of which entire, and the greater 
part of the other four were made prisoners. 

In the autumn of 1712, when the British army was withdrawn from the Con- 
tinent, Brigadier Sabine was left with his regiment in command of the citadel of 
Ghent, from whence they returned to England early in 1713, on the signing of 
the peace of Utrecht. 

To these wars succeeded a period of comparative repose in Europe, and we 
do not find that the Welsh Fusileers were again employed on foreign service till 
1742, in the summer of which year they embarked at Deptford for Flanders. 

The intermediate period appears to have been passed in the United Kingdom. 
In 1736 they were stationed in Edinburgh Castle, where Gilbert Elliott, after- 
wards Lord Heathfield, the celebrated Governor of Gibraltar, joined the regi- 
ment as a volunteer. 

No remarkable event took place in the year 1742, after the arrival of the re- 
giment ; the troops being suddenly sent into winter-quarters, after every prepa- 
tion had been made for active operations. Early in the following year the Bri- 
tish army, commanded by the Earl of Stair, commenced its march for the Rhine, 
and in May encamped near Hoech on the Mayne. 

From thence they proceeded to Kellenbuch and Ashaffenburgh, where they 
found themselves hemmed in, and their supplies cut off by the able dispositions 
of the French general, the Count de Noailles, who had crossed the Rhine in the 





beginning of June, with an army of 60,000 men. In this state his Majesty, King | 


George the Second, found matters when he assumed the command of the army 
on the 9th of June. A retreat was determined upon, and commenced on the 
26th of June. His Majesty had no sooner quitted Ashaffenburgh than it was 
seized by the French. He had not proceeded above three leagues when he per- 
ceived that the enemy, to the number of 30,000, had crossed the river farther 
down at Selingustadt, and was drawn up at the village of Dettingen, to dispute 
his passage. ‘The route of the allied army lay between a mountain and the 
Mayne, and the French army was drawn up with this narrow pass in its front; 
In this situation the destruction of the Allies seemed inevitable ; but the Count 
de Noailles having repassed the river, the Count de Grammont, who succeeded 
to the command, advanced to the attack through the defile, thus foregoing all the 
advantages of his position. The British troops, under the immediate eye of their 
King, received the impetuous attack of the French with such steadiness and in- 
trepidity, that the latter were forced to retire, and recross the Mayne with the 
greatest precipitation, and the loss of 5000 men. ‘The loss of the Allies was 
2000, of which the Welsh Fusileers sustained 15 men killed. Wounded, Colo- 
nel Pears, severely in the throat, of which he afterwards died, Lieutenant 
Price, and 27 men. ‘The regiment was afterwards repeatedly engaged. 

In October, 1745, the Welsh Fusileers, with several other regiments, were re- 
called from the Continent, on account of the breaking out of the rebellion in 
Scotland. In December they were sent to the coast of Kent and Sussex, in an- 
ticipation of a descent by the French; but we are unable to discover whether 
they remained in that part of the Kingdom, or marched in pursuit of the rebels 
on their retreat from Derby. 

In December, 1746, we find the regiment still in Great Britain ; but it is pro- 
bable they returned to Flanders early in the following year, as we find them en- 
gaged in the unfortunate battle of Lafeldt, or Val, where they again suffered se- 
verely from the misconduct of their Dutch allies. A squadron of their horse giv- 
ing way, fled with such precipitation and confusion, that they overthrew and | 
trampled down the infantry in their rear ; two platoons of the Fusileers fired upon 
them; but the French cavalry, eharging after the fugitives, increased the con- 
fusion, and penetrated to the centre of the allied army. The Duke of Cumber- 
land exerted himself with great courage and activity to remedy the disorder ; but 
the defeat would have been total had it not been for the gallantry of Sir John 
Ligonier, who, at the head of three regiments of British cavalry and some squad- 
rons of Imperial horse, charged the whole of the French cavalry with such im- 
petuosity and success, that he overthrew everything before him, and enabled the 
army to effect an orderly retreat to Maestricht. 











In this battle the Welsh Fusileers had Captain Johnston and one man killed ; 
Captains Fortescue, Izard, and Baldwin, Lieutenants Eyre, Rich, Gregg, Aday, 4 
M‘Laughlan, and Hewett, and 42 men wounded; Lieutenant Oakes and 187 
men missing. 

No other event distinguished this campaign: in October the troops went into 
winter-quarters in the territories of the States General, and in the following yeat 
returned to England. 

The garrison embarked on the 12th of July, and were conveyed to Gibraltar, 
from whence the Welsh Fusileers soon returned to England, and were quartered 





That they were so named at their original formation seems probable ; though in the 
earlier histories they are merely distinguished by the name of the Colonel. His Ma- 


centre of their colours the device of the Prince of Wales, viz., three feathers issuing, 








out of the Prince’s coronet. In the three corners of the second colour, the badges of 
Edward the Black Prince, viz., Rising Sun, Red Dragon, and the three feathers in the 
coronet, the motto, “Ich dien”’ On the grenadier caps the King’s crest, alse the three 
feathers as in the colours. The same badge of the three feathers and motto, Ich 
dien,” on the drums and biles of arms, the rank of the regiment underneath. 

t The spurs worn by Major Toby Purcell at the battle of the Boyne, are still pre 
served in the regiment, in possession of the senior Major for the time being. 
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in the Isle of Wight. About this time a second battalion was added to the regi- 
nent, which in 1758 was detached, to form a distinct corps, the colonelcy of 
which was conferred on General Lambton ; it is now the 68th, or Durham Regi- 
men of Light Infantry. 

In the summer of 1758, the Government resolved on making a descent on the 
French coast, by which it was expected to make such a diversion in favour of our 
allies in Germany as would obviate the necessity of sending them a reinforce- 
ment of troops. The Welsh Fusileers formed part of the army employed on this 
occasion, which amounted to fourteen thousand men, and was commanded by 
the Duke of Marlborough. b 

The expedition soon returned to England ; and the Welsh Fusileers early in 
July, once more took up their quarters in the Isle of Wight. 

Soon after this, the Government considering it necessary to reinforce the army 
in Germany, a brigade, consisting of the 20th, 23d, and 25th regiment, was or- 
dered from the Isle of Wight. 

The Welsh Fusileers disembarked at Halzoone, near Embden, on the 2d of 
August, 1758, and on the 4th commenced their march to join the allied army un- 
der Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. They effected their junction about the mid- 
dle of the same month ; but though they had much severe service in marching and 
countermarching, during the remainder of the campaign, they had no opportunity 
of signalizing themselves against the enemy. On the 13th of Nov. they went in- 
to winter quarters in Munster. ; 

The campaign of 1759 opened unfavourably for the allies. A French army 
advanced from Cassel, and entering the Hanoverian territories, took possession 
of Gottingen without opposition. Prince Ferdinand, who had assembled his ar- 
my in the neighbourhood of Lippstadt, Werle, and Soest, finding himself inferior 
in force, retired as the enemy advanced. The French having taken possession 
of Minden, Prince Ferdinand resolved to dispute their conquest with them; and 
moved with his army on the 29th of July to Hilee, within six leagues of the 
enemy. The French General, the Marshal de Contades, having resolved to at- 
tack, put his army in motion about midnight on the 31st, and at day-break, on the 
1st of August, formed it in order of battle in front of the allies, who also march- 
ed out to the encounter in eight columns. The action soon became general ; the 
principal efforts of the enemy were directed against the night wing of the allies, 

where six battalions of British Infantry, the 12th, 20th, 22d, 25th, 37th, and 
5ist, not only withstood the brunt of the French carbineers and gens d’armée, 
but absolutely broke every body of horse and foot that advanced to attack them. 
The enemy being repulsed in every onset with great loss, at length gave way, 
and abandoning the field of battle, were pursued to the walls of Minden. 

For their distinguished conduct on this occasion, his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to grant the Welsh Fusileers permission to bear the word ‘* Minden” on 
their colours and appointments. 

We are unable to give any account of the further services of the regiment in 
the seven-years’ war, or to fix the date of their quitting Germany; but in May 
1763, we find them returning to England with the garrison of Belleisle. 

From this period the regiment remained in Great Britain till the summer of 
1773, when they were embarked at Plymouth for North America, and disembark- 
ed at New York on the 14th June. 

In the following year they were removed to Boston, where, in consequence of 
the spirit of insubordination shown by the people, a strong military force was 
assembled under the command of General Gage. 

On the 10th of April, 1775, the Welsh Fusiieers were engaged in the first 
hostile collision that took place between his Majesty’s troops and the colonists, 
in the unhappy contest which was soon to assume so formidable a character. 
Information having been received that the Americans were forming a considera- 
ble depot of military stores, at a place called Concord, about twenty miles from 
Boston, a detachment, consisting of the flank companies of the army, was des- 
patched under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of the 10th regiment, 
for the purpose of destroying it. ‘Though the greatest secresy had been ob- 
served in the preparations for the expedition, and the detachment marched with 
the utmost caution, they soon perceived by the ringing of bells, the firing of guns 
&c., that the country was alarmed; and, on arriving at Lexington, about fifteen 
miles from Boston, they found a considerable body of people assembled under 
arms. ‘These dispersed in confusion on the approach of the detachment; some 
shots were exchanged, though it does not seem certain which party was the first 
to fire. One soldier and several of the Americans were killed. ‘The detach- 
ment continued its march to Concord, where a strong party of the militia of the 
country was found posted on an eminence at the entrance of the tewn; these 
were attacked and dispersed by the light infantry, not without further loss on 
both sides, while the grenadiers carried into execution the purpose of the expe- 
dition, by destroying the stores. 

By this time the alarm was spread far and near; and an immense multitude | 
appeared, who opposed the return of the detachment to Boston, by keeping a | 
galling fire on front, flanks, and rear, under cover of the houses, hedges, and | 
walls, which lined the road; the colonists displaying, at this early stage of the 
contest, that skill in this species of warfare, by which they were subsequently 
so much distinguished. Thus harrassed, the detachment reached Lexfi,eton, 
where they met another detachment, consisting of the remaining eight companies 
of the Welsh Fusileers, and the same number of the 8th regiment, which had 
been sent to their support under the command of Lord Percy. ‘These formed a 
square, under protection of which the wearied soldiers of Colonel Smith’s de- 
tachment took some rest and refreshment, the first since leaving Boston: so 
much were they exhausted, that they are described as ‘‘ having their tongues 
hanging out like hounds after a severe chase.” Both detachments soon re- 
sumed their march, still harrassed by the Americans, till they arrived at Boston 
about sunset. 

The British force amounted in all to about 1800 men, of whom 71 were killed, 
136 wounded, and 49 missing ; the loss of the Americans is stated by themselves 
at about 60, of whom two-thirds were killed. 

Boundless was the exultation of the Americans at the result of this unhappy 
affair, they talked of nothing but driving the King’s forces out of Boston; the 
militia poured in from all quarters, till 20,000 were assembled under commanders 
who had acquired some military experience as militia officers in the former wars. 
This formidable force was even still further increased, and a line of encampment 
was formed thirty miles in extent, enclosing Boston in its centre. At the same 
time the provincial congress was busily employed, in framing regulations and pro- 
viding equipments which should give to their forces some semblance of a regular 
army. Meanwhile the British troops were kept blockaded in Boston, their num- 
bers being considered inadequate to any hostile operations, though about the be- 
ginning of June reinforcements arrived from England with Sir William Howe, 
which placed the army on a more respectable footing than it had hitherto been. 

Separated from the peninsula of Boston by the river Charles is the peninsula 
of Charlestown, in the centre of which rises an eminence called Bunker's Hill, 
which commands the whole of Boston. This eminence, General Gage, owing 
probably to the insufficiency of his force, had not occupied; but the Americans 
perceiving the advantages of the position, formed the hardy design of taking pos- 
session of it, which they soon executed with singular skill. As soon as it was 
dark, on the evening of the 19th of June, a strong body moved with great pre- 
caution across Charlestown neck, and gained unobserved the summit of the hill. 
Being provided with the necessary tools, they commenced throwing intrenchment, 
with such order and silence that before morning they had completed a considera- 
ble line well flanked, and in many places cannon-proof. ‘The first alarm was 
given by the fire of some of the men-of-war, by which the peninsula was nearly 
surrounded ; this was soon followed by that of the batteries of Boston. About 
noon a detachment from Boston was landed at Charlestown, and soon after a re- 

inforcement, which made the whole up to two thousand. These, under cover of 
the artillery, advanced to attack the works; the Americans, with the steadiness 
of veterans, kept close behind their entrenchments, and reserved their fire till 
the near approach of their enemy, when they poured it in with such effect, that 
the British ranks were literally mowed down, and the soldiers forced to recoil in 
several places. Rallied by their officers, and stung by the reflection of having 
been repulsed by an enemy whom they held in contempt, they again mounted, to 
the assault, with such impetuosity that they forced their way over the entrench- 
ments, driving the enemy from them at the point of the bayonet. The success | 
was complete ; the Americans fled with precipitation; but the reduced and ex- | 
hausted state of the victors did not admit of a pursuit. 








The casualties of the day amounted to about one-half of the numbers engaged, 
being two hundred and twenty-six killed, and eight hundred and twenty-eight 
wounded ; among the former nineteen, and among the latter seventy officers 
Of this severe loss the Welsh Fusileers, eager to distinguish themselves the first 
time they engaged under the immediate eye of their colonel, Sir William Howe, 
appear to have borne their full proportion. We have no return of the casualties 
of the regiment generally; but the grenadier Company went into action with 





three officers and forty-six rank and file, and returned with five effective, the 


rest were all killed or wounded* 
themselves at one hundred and forty-six killed, and three hundred and four 
wounded. 

[The subsequent records of this gallant and distinguished regiment will be 
published hereafter. } 





* Journal of Captain Julian, one of the surviving veterans of the day. 
permitted to quote a work of fiction as an authority, it may be observed, as a confirma- 
tion of the severe loss of the regiment, that an American novelist, after describing the 
pany of Bunker’s Hill, says, “ The Welsh Fusileers had not a man left to saddle their 

oat. 
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THE MALEDICTED. 


It is truly a fearful thing to look backward through the chequered vista of our 


by-gone years, and find no green spot whereon the memory can dwell with plea- | 


1. , 
The loss of the Americans is estimated by | 





| I detail our trial? 


| told most bitterly against us, was my Judas visitant of the previous night. [I 
If it may be own, when first he stood upon the witness table, I longed to spring from the 











THe Albion. 


sure—nothing in the glowing dreams of youth which can compensate for the 
thickly-coming infirmities of age—nothing over which we can linger with a sigh 
of regret, and exclaim with the gifted poetess of the passions* ‘ Would ‘twere 
to do again !”’ If, however, we bear with us an inward monitor, who, ever and 
anon, erects the solemn finger of reproof, and says, in terms too emphatical to ad- 
mit of mistake, “‘ The crime was thine—be thine the punishment!” we have no 
plea of justification to enter upon the record; we must wear the remainder of 
our days in repentant sadness, and go down in very sorrow to the grave. But if 
we enter upon the world with a graceful confidence, with a bosom overflowing 
with love for every human tie, to which the common air, the generous earth, 
and all the mighty adjuncts of the visible world are but so many holy links, con- 
necting this sphere of existence with another infinitely more exalted; and meet 
a blight in the very outset of our career, a mark which brands us as the children 
of an unhappy destiny ; then,.indeed, may we veil our eyelids in the waters of 
fruitless regret, and weep with unfeigned sorrow over the barrennessof the past, 
and the almost hopelessness of the future. 

In the days of my early manhood, while the world was but as a shower of 
sunshine, I had a friend who was as dear to me as name or reputation: and from 
the first hour of our intercourse, to the gloomy period of its close, Clement Ken- 
nedy shewed himself worthy of my idolatrous regard. ‘There are many ordina- 
ry ties which link hearts together in happy unison, and I may say, that we added 
to these every thing which could stimulate or cement reciprocal affection. With 
a similarity of professions in view, our studies were the same ; and we advanced 
to our respective degrees of attainment like brothers, not competitors ; an ho- 
nour gained by Clement Kennedy would have set painfuily on his brow, if not 
shared by Robert Blandford, and if Robert was ripe for examination on the mor- 
row, he would have declined the opportunity, if Clement might not tread with 
him the path to distinction. Thus inseparable in our studies, it will not be sup- 
posed that we were divided in our sports; as we proceeded hand in hand in the 
field of mental! cultivation, we did not relax our hold when we sought the recrea- 
tions of civil society. 

Clement Kennedy was blessed with a mother and two angelic sisters. It is, 
perhaps, well for me that I had neither ; but the home of my friend was frequent- 
ly mine. Mrs. Kennedy was a fine and high-spirited woman, who existed in the 
welfare of her children. Catharine, her eldest daughter, was deeply impressed 
with a lofty, and almost chivalrous sense of honour, imbibed, it was said, from 
her father, who fella willing sacrifice in the service of his devoted country. 
Marian, the youngest daughter, was of a timid, gentle nature, and was more 
beautiful than her sister, at least she always appeared so tome. She had none 
of the imaginative enthusiasm of the former, but she was full of the gentlest 
affections, and the tenderest feelings, which could adorn and beautify the female 
character. I cannot say, at this moment, what she saw in me; but I saw in her 
a world of perfection, and I loved her for the sweet and unobtrusive virtues of 
her character. She was formed, too, for woman’s saddest, most domestic offices. 
I remember when her brother lay deiirious ina fever, neither entreaties nor 
prayers could keep her from his pillow. The lofty enthusiasm of her elder sister 
vented itself in tears, and passionate exclamations. She wept for him as for one 
already lost, and her grief grew moody and impatient, instead of being softened 
into affectionate solicitude. What a contrast, in comparison with the gentle Ma- 
rian! While her sister wept in hysterical agony, Marian watched in anxious si- 
lence. Perhaps, too, she did weep, but it was in the still midnight, when none 
were near, when very weariness had pressed the eyelids of her suffering charge 
for a few moments into fellowship. She sought rather to soothe, by an example 
of chastened endurance, than augment the sorrow of others by the obstreperous 
lamentations of her own ; and when she saw him restored to health and strength, 
when he was well nigh overpowered by the boisterous gladness of Catharine, she 
still maintained the beautiful equanimity of her character. She felt, indeed, irra- 
diated by his manly presence ; but beyond that, her bosom seemed as tranquil as 
a sheltered lake. Who would not have coveted sucha sister? Who would 
not have sighed for the surpassing ministrations of such a being, in hours when 
sadness sat too heavily on the humiliated spirit, or sickness applied its withering 
power to the exhausted frame’ May I be permitted to avow that I gloried in 
such perfection—that I loved her with a tenderness almost equal to her own— 
and, finally, that I was beloved with a deep, but placid devotion, such as might 
only be manifested by an incomparable being like herself. 

Why do I dwell upon these things with a spirit which almost seems to exult 
in their contemplation? Alas! because I know they are beyond recal. Why 
does the mourning mother gaze and gaze, again and again, through her streaming 
tears, on the couch which contains the lifeless form of her dear and only child? 
It isto have the fearful certainty more indelibly impressed upon her heart, that 
she will no more see the warm flush of life on its innocent cheeks, that she will 
never again behold the brilliance of its sparkling eyes, or hear the murmuring mu- 
sic of its voice, as it sunk in balmy slumber on her bosom. Even in such a spirit 
do I gaze on the mental vision of Marian Kennedy, and the few short hours of 
sunshine which her presence shed around me. 

[Civil dissentions at this period prevailed in Ireland to an unusual extent, even 
for that unhappy Island; and Blandford and his friend were too deeply imbued 
with the love of country, and romantic enterprize, not to embrace the cause, 
but being betrayed by a false friend, both were arrested for high treason, and 
speedily brought to trial. ] 

At length every thing was arranged, and the “ commission,” as it was spe- 
cially termed, was opened with more than usual gravity. 

I had received notice of trial, and on the previous evening I was sitting in the 
dubious twilight of my apartment, in one of those musing and mournful moods 
which the mind oftentimes takes refuge in, when it is too much distracted to 
entertain some distinct principle of thought. I sat inaspecies of waking dream, 
pondering over many things, and I beheld the past, and the present, and, with 
some degree of solicitude, the future, all mingled in chaotic indistinctness, and 
leaving alternate impressions of pain, pleasure, and anxiety. 

I am almost willing to believe now, even at this remote hour, that I was that 
night the subject of spectral and demoniac visitation. It is scarcely possible 
for me to conceive that the heart of man was capable of such desperate wicked- 
ness as was that night revealed to me, or that one being bearing the form of a 
man, would have dared to have breathed such counsel in the ear of another, 
who had, at least within his reach, the power of attempted retribution. 

The chain fell heavily from the door of my apartment, and the form of that 
now execrated being entered. I was not prepared for such a visitant, but he 
saluted me with gaiety. I will not detail what passed between us ‘twere vain 
and profitless. I complained of his intrusion, and taxed him with his perfidy. 
He laughed aloud at the accusation, and inquired if I knew him? I thought the 
wretch inebriated, and ordered him to leave me. 

“No!” said he, “ we must have another scene before we part. Blandford, it 
is in my power to save you from an ignominious death ; it is in my power to con- 
fer on you the happiness which you have coveted for years. Nay, do not start, 
nor look so tiger-like ; we are but man to man, and if I am worsted, one call of 
my voice makes all even again. Will you hear me?” 

“Go on,” said I, scarcely capable of control. 

“Clement, his family, and yourself, are now completely in my power.” 

I ground my teeth in convulsive agony. 

“For you I have some regard. 

“Name it!” 

“You must become his accuser—swear to words which I shall utter, and you 
are safe. I have already the deeds of the family estate in my possession; we'll 


There is yet a way for your escape.’ 


| discard the old fox, take the girls into companionship, and live like princes !” 


I rose to crush him out of the shape of humanity, but he eluded my grasp’; 


the door closed with a quick, harsh sound, and I was left alone in darkness, and | 


a tumult of indignation. 

It was long before my blood began to flow with its accustomed equanimity— 
my ears seemed yet to tingle with the tones in which the monstrous propositions 
had been made to me—to me! a devoted lover and a fast friend of the family ' 
‘Gracious Heaven!” I exclaimed, “ What is he—or what am I? Has my con- 
duct been so very ambiguous as to warrant him in daring to offer me an indignity 
so degrading * 
the paths of love and honour, to the lair of lust and crime !” 
ing for reality—and yet it was real. 

The morning came at length, whose evening might see us doomed to a misera- 
ble death. I thought Kennedy looked paler than usual, though his grasp, when 
we joined our hands in salutation, seemed to possess more than its wonted fer- 
vour. We talked with cheerfulness of the ordeal we were about to undergo, 
and fervently prayed for righteous judges of our cause. We knew that some of 
our compatriots were to be sacrificed, yet we advanced to the tribunal with man- 
ly confidence. 


It was too shock- 


The day was considerably spent before we were called upon to plead, and I | 


thought, as I looked upon some of the faces which feeling or curiosity had drawn 
around us, that they seemed already tired of the occupation ‘The sight of two 
new victims, however, gave another impulse to them, and they renerved them- 
selves to hear yet more of crime—yet more of terrible retribution. Why should 
It was but a simple addition to the already oft-read records 


of that period of heart-burnings and bloodshed. The witness whose testimony 


dock, and perpetrate murder even before the throne of justice ; but my reason 

| returned, and I beheld him quit the table with a feeling of mingled pity and ab- 
| horrence. I saw that the tide was setting in rapidly against poor Kennedy, and 
his pale but earnest features seemed to tell a tale scrupulously similar. My im- 
plication was not so fiercely emblazoned as his, but the damning clause remained 

| behind—the act of one was the act of all P 

} 


* Joanna Baillie. 





The case for the crown was over, and Clement Kennedy was called upon for- 
his defence. This was one of the most interesting moments of my life. He 
began in a low and uneven tone, to denounce the charge generally; but as he 
acquired confidence, and his voice began to make a decided impression in the 
court, he gradually rose into a strain of lofty impassioned eloquence, which ar- 
rested every ear, and turned every eye upon him. He painted, in fervent colours, 
the moral degredation of his unhappy country, and asserted the right of every 
free-born native of the soil to wrest her liberties from the grasp of oppression, 
and place them in immutable security on the sacred altar of freelom. “ For 
my part,” said he, “‘I know not how others may feel, but my dying cry shall be, 
give my country liberty, or give me a speedy death!” A murmur of approba- 
tion appeared to pervade the nearer spectators, but it was speedily hushed in 
what I considered to be sighs of genuine pity, breathed over misapplied accom- 
plishments. 

My defence was brief. 

When the jury had heard the comments of the venerable baron on the bench, 
they retired for consultation, and then came the torment of suspense !—I con- 
sidered that I had borne myself manfully through that eventful day. I had even 
spoken words of kindness to my fellow in adversity, when I thought I saw his 
colour flitting, or his fine countenance relaxing in the firmness of its heroic ex- 
pression ; but in that short space I found myself perfectly unmanned—a thousand 
indefinable sensations crowded over me, and drove me into imbecility. It was 
near midnight when the arbiters of fate returned. The candles that here and 
there lent their reluctant light, threw a feeble glare on themas they entered slowly, 
one by one, which made them seem like penal spirits doomed to scourge mankind. 
I felt myself sinking. I grasped the front of the bar with the fervour of a 
drowning person. As their names were told over, I literally gasped for breath. 
The lights quivered before my eyes. A noise as of rapid and mighty waters was 
rushing in my ears. My tongue was drawn in an agony of thirst to the roof of 
my mouth, and I seemed to verge upon suffocation, yet sustained by some supe- 
rior power, which held me back to consciousness. At length, in the dead silence 
of the court, I heard “Clement Kennedy, evitty,”’ and I fell stunned and insen- 
sible at his feet. 

I felt that cold water had been thrown over me, and that a load as of millions 
of mountains was passing slowly from my soul. The pains of resuscitation 
must be dreadful. I have heard of dying agonies—but the throes of returning 
life are awfully severe. That midnight scene of horror was not well caleulated 
to aid a baffled intellect—I shrieked aloud for Kennedy. The human heart is a 
wildly unstable and fearful thing ; now brave as the spirit of all-endearing hope, 
and now sunk in weakness and despair. Kennedy had anticipated his fate—he 
was dying in the arms of the prison keeper ! 

I learnt that during my fearful trance, he was calm and apparently collected ; 
he heard himself pronounced guilty without emotion. He heard me termed 
“not guilty” with a faint smile of satisfaction ; but, while the awful sentence 
was being pronounced, he trembled violently—it was then that he was observed 
to raise his hand to his lips—it was then that he had determined to remove his 
cause from the unrighteous hands of men, and rush with it to the bar of his 
creator. 

They bore him sadly to his cell, where I determined to render the last services 
to his remains ; but my trial, or rather the effects of it, was not got over; I was 
seized with malignant fever, and conveyed from the apartment in delirium. 

Some weeks elapsed before I was again enabled to mingle in society. Poor 
Kennedy, had been laid in a felons grave, unblest and almost unwept. He was 
buried at midnight by the attendants of the gaol; his unhappy family not even 
allowad the information till all was over. I had {a farewell letter from him for 
his mother, but I knew not how to approach her in its delivery. I was not weak, 
and I trembled for the consequences of an interview, at which I knew tears, even 
of blood, would be shed on either side. 

Whilst I thus hesitated betwixt duty to the dead and feelings of regard for 
the living, I became apprized of a fact which determined me to make the visit at 
every hazard. From the time of my illness, some secret enemy had been most 
industrious in undermining my character in the family of the Kennedy’s, and so 
successfully had the tale of fraud been administered, that, by all but one, I was 
believed to have been actually the seducer of young Kennedy into crime, if not 
wholly his betrayer to punishment! Where was this species of persecution to 
end? Oh! there is nothing so bitter in all the cup of human calamity, as the 
lot of a young and generous heart bruized and trampled in the dust of misrepre- 
sentation and ingratitude—throbbing in the pride of injured innocence, for rigid 
investigation, yet becoming more and more inextricably entangled in the meshes 
of imposture and dissimulation. What are the boasted barriers of innocence to 
the successful aggression of inordinate villainy! With whom was I to plead my 
cause? The ear that would have listened to me was closed by the cold earth! 














To stoop at once to subordination and seduction—to plunge from | 


Was I to be eloquent in the presence of the weeping mother, who already be- 
| lieved me the most abject—the most faithless of mankind! Catharine Kenne- 
dy, I knew, would spurn me, and Marian would look at me with her tear-dimmed 
eyes, and weep yet more with a newly awakened incentive to sorrow. 

With a heavy heart I proceeded to the demonstration of my innocence. 

The daughters were sitting in deep mourning. On my approach, Catharine 
rose and left the apartment with every mark of impatient disdain. Marian did 
not attempt to stir; she neither spoke nor looked. I took her hand in mine; I 
looked steadfastly upon her pale but beautiful countenance, and pronounced her 
name ina voice choking with emotion. She fixed upon me a glance which shot 
like lightning through my frame ; she saw I did not flinch, and she seemed about 
to speak. 

‘* Not to him !—not to that sycophant and seducer must Marian Kennedy ever 
speak more. No! inthis family that task must now be mine alone.” 

I turned, and beheld the commanding form of my poor friends mother. She 
did not leave me a moment for explanation. “ Double traitor,” she said, “‘ traitor 
to your country and your friend; what seek you here? I have no more sons, 
and my poor girls are beyond the pale of your paltry machinations. ‘Begone, sir ! 
Yet, before you go, bear with you the bitterest curse of a bereaved—a broken 
hearted mother !”’ 

I raised my hand in silent deprecation. 

“ Wretch!” she said with ungovernable fury, “‘ would you seek to stay the 
thunder! Oh! may you be doubly cursed by bed and board; in the field or on 
the hearth; in the hall or in the hovel; on shipboard or on shore. May the mo- 
ther’s curse mix with your dreams and haunt your waking footsteps, till your 
heart be crushed and withered, like my own! May it cling to you and yours for 
ever ; to wife and child, and every living wretch who shall dare to claim your 
alliance; and, SHOULD YoU MISS THE SCAFFOLD, may it fall with tenfold weight 
npon your death-bed! Come, my children, kneel down beside your miserable 
mother! Clement Kennedy, thou art avenged !” 

She threw herself with frightful violence upon her knees, and strained her 
clasped and uplifted hands. In an instant, the obedient girls complied. I saw 
my beloved Marian kneeling by her mother—her eyes streaming with tears, and 
her thin white hands trembling in the air; but whether in an agony of remorse 
or supplication I knew not. My heart died within me; I turned from the ap- 
palling spectacle and fled ! 

There was not one word of this fearful malediction that did not sink like lead 
upon my soul. Pale and trembling, I passed through the streets like the spec- 
tral perpetrator of some ghastly‘murder. Men seemed to avoid me as if by an 
| instinct that should say, ‘“‘ come not in collision with the accursed!” I entered 
| my chambers—I turned the key with feverish precipitancy—I threw myself upon 
| my couch, buried my face in my hands, and wept lung and bitterly. 
| When I next came forth among mankind, I was scorned; remonstrance or 
refutation was of no avail. I was loathed and shunned by all who knew me. I 
| thought my heart would break as I returned once more to the solitude of my 
| chamber, to ascertain if I might devise a mode of relieving my soul from the 
| incubus which dwelt in fiend-like authority over it. I sought relief in books— 
in silent communings with the master-minds, whose very words have beer. term- 
ed sparks of immortality. I sought to forget the real world in the throned gran- 
deur of the ideal. But the books in which I formerly delighted had lost their 
charm ; or rather, I had lost the relish which made those charms engaging. I 
saw that books contained but records of oppression and histories of wrongs ; 
huge catalogues of crime, and infamy, and persecution, which made the cheek 
blush and the heart sick for the share they had in humanity. But, above all, I 
was constantly reminded—alas ! I stood in no need of remembrancers !—of him 
| with who these books had been perused; and that was enough to turn every 
enjoyment to the bitterness of gall. 

I had risen from my fruitless occupation, and had stepped to the window. The 
busy world was moving on as if there were neither grief nor duplicity, nor op- 
pression known amongst men. ‘The common labourer bore his burden happily, 
and the humble artizan held up his head with an air of cheerfulness. But they 
| were unstricken—the shaft had not reached them ; the iron had not entered their 

souls. ‘They had not been maligned like me—oh! agony and frenzy—they had 
not been cursed like me! How unhappy is the heart which even the apparent 
felicity of others render wretched. I was turning in disgust from the living 
world, when my attention was arrested by the approach of a funeral. “Ah!” I 
said, ‘thou art happy, whoever thou art! The last pang is over; and if even 
disgrace should attach to thy memory, thou must still remain in deep uncon- 
sciousness of the appalling fact.” It drew more near—it was the funeral of a 
female. It came nearer—she must have been beloved—nay, adored ; the very 
attendants were in tears—they buried their faces in their handkerchiefs, and 
their solemn steps and heaving bosoms told that they were not feigning @ sorrow 
which they did not feel 

I was interested. Perhaps she was snatched away in the bloom of beauty 
and innocence, when life and hope was in her eye, and health and vigour in her 
step The procession 
was suddenly impeded by the approach of some vehicles ; and the bearers paused 
beneath my window—the wind at that moment blew back the rich velvet pall, 





Perhaps she had lingered till release became a blessing. 
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and the sun streamed full upon the gilded memorial on the lid. Oh! those rays 


were basilisks. I read— 
MARIAN KENNEDY, 

Acep 21. 
* * * * * * 

And they have murdered her! Too loving—too faithful girl! She could not 
—she dared not vindicate her opinion of my innocence, but she could die ! Ha! 
what horrible thought flashed across my brain—the fatal words !—ran they not 
so? “and every living wretch who shall dare to claim your alliance!” Oh! 
most unhappy mother—thou hadst spoken words of fire against thy darling 
child ! 

It moved away—they bore her from me—the faithful even unto death—and I 
beheld her no more. Respect and honour be with her beloved name. 

The last link is broken that bound me to the world. I would have been 
content in that moment to have yielded up my spirit and shared the grave of 
my poor Marian. I had nothing to live for—none to love me—and, now none 
to love. 

My resolution was taken. If I am doomed to live, I said, I will have but one 
witness of the past. The wilds of the new world are open to me, and in their 
depths I will seek a shelter. What! if I shared the covert of a savage ? have I 
not lived amongst the civilized ? 

As soon as the ordinary preparations were completed, I‘embarkedfor America. 
To me, who was utterly ignorant of a maritimal life, the first few days were suf- 
ficiently irksome ; but I felt I was wedded to misfortune, and I resolved to make 
a virtue of endurance. The comparative loneliness, too, of my situation affect- 
ed me, and the undying worm which was preying on my heart, rendered me a 
victim to the most miserable of morbid conditions. It was in vain that I endea- 
voured to shake off this mental lethargy—iu vain that I sought relief in the vast- 
ness and originality of the scene around me. I was personally witnessing the 
glorious descriptions, which almost every man has read with feelings he will pro- 
bably never forget, and yet, this new and mighty aspect ef nature failed to awa- 
ken one burst of admiration, or elicit one sentiment of rapture, from a mind 
buoyant and imaginative both by nature and by education. My nights were not 
less miserable than my days were unhappy ; the season of repose brought no 
succour to the maledicted. The images of my waking thoughts resolved them- 
selves into awful phantoms for the hours of sleep, and distressed me, till the bare 
idea of going to rest became aburden to me. Often and often have I stood in 
moody silence, and watched the lessening ray of the retiring sun, as he with- 
drew his glories for the irradiation of another sphere. I have marked in mute 
regret, the solemn advances of darkness, till the curtained heavens became in- 
visible, and I returned to my cabin with loathing and alarm. In the middle of 
the night I would start from my intermittent slumbers with the voice of the de- 
nouncer ringing in my ears. ‘Clement Kennedy, thou art avenged!” At other 
times, my eyes would be appalled by the horrid vision of the kneeling females, 
renewing the prayer of their heavy objurgations. Anon, the dark coffin of my 
poor Marian would be borne by viewless agents athwart my astonished gaze, and 
I would stretch forth my hands to stay it, and ponder on the inscription for the 
dead, and seem to weep, till the suffocation of my ideal sorrow pushed me within 
the confines of tangible suffering. And thus, by day and night my misery was 
complete. J was doomed never to forget. 

At length the term of my probation on the waters was completed, and I left 
the circumscription of my wooden home, for the ample range of a splendid city ; 
but it was only to meet a society which I could not enjoy, and gaze on scenes 
which I had not the spirit to appreciate. Cities had no charm for me; the wilds 
and solitary fastnesses of nature alone could yield me refuge. 

In the hotel at which I sojourned, I had frequently remarked a young man, who 
seemed to me, more intelligent than any one with whom [ had come in contact 
since my arrival. I learnt with satisfaction that he was not a native of cities; 
he was not contaminated by the hollow professions of men who live in fashiona- 
ble hordes, and for the purpose, as it would seem, of deluding each other into 
guilt and wretchedness. He was the only son of a small family, who had early 
sought their fortunes in the distant woods, and by individual exertion, and reason- 
able success, had become enabled to sit down under the shadow of “ their own 
vine, and their own fig-tree.” ‘The study of this young man’s character, was the 
only ray which passed athwart the gloom of my despondency. Though I had 
forsworn society in the mass, I had not contemplated the denial of a friend. I 
had not refused the only source of solace which the rigour of my fate allowed— 
the opportunity of pouring my sorrows into one faithful bosom, and of endea- 
vouring to alleviate a pressure which had become almost unbearable. 

It was thus that I schooled myself into a desire for the society of Albert De- 
troisier ; and to pass over the tedium of introduction, I found him perfectly worthy 
of the pains I hadtaken. Business had called him from his settlement, to which 
he was now immediately to return ; it was arranged that I should proceed to his 
destination with him, and if, happily, I could fall in with their primitive mode of 
life, it was reserved for me either to join in their speculations or commence agri- 
culturist on a venture of my own. 

We set forward on two excellent horses, and a ride of a few miles brought us 
at once into a wilderness! No more trace of humanity than if Eden had never 
been planted! In my happiest mood, I did not indulge freely in conversation, for 
the malady of the heart does not vent itself in words, but here I was literally 
dumb with amazement. I had seen the glorious ocean under some of its most 
imposing aspects, but its gigantic voice never fell upon my soul in such accents of 
sublimity, as did the voice of these apparently interminable forests ; it spoke to 
me of the ages which had rolled away in silence, just flinging forth their seasons 
as they passed and returning once more to the bosum of eternity. I had no tangi- 
ble idea of created space, until I found myself hemmed in by ever-during trees, 
and surrounded by mountains coeval with the wilderness. 

My kind companion saw my abstraction as if he saw it not, or at least, as if a 
notice of it might be offensive. When, however, I found myself at leisure to 
converse, I perceived him to be a ready guide to the mysteries of the forest. 
He described the wild fruits, and the vivid dyes which he beheld, and as the 
winged inhabitants flitted past us, he named them with facility. In this way we 
continued our journey until the evening of the fourth day, when the boundings of 
two fine dogs indicated our approach to the neighbourhood of New Hope Settle- 
ment. An hour’s ride brought us to the spot, and we were welcomed with a rude 
but honest heartiness, which amply repaid what I confess had appeared to me a 
tiresome journey. 

The family of Detroisier consisted of but four, the father, mother, my new ac- 
quaintance, and a daughter. ‘The elder people were frank and affable, and some- 
what proud of the stranger their son had brought them, the more so, as he could 
tell them of strange occurrences which had taken place in the mother-country, 
and of which the slightest intimation had not reached them in their sylvan seclu- 
sion. Emily*Detroisier was a handsome creature, just bursting into womanhood, 
and strong and vigorous as the wild fawn of the adjoining woods. She blushed 
deeply, and with a sweet awkwardness, when Albert told her he had brought her 
another brother, who would tell her wondrous stories of the world beyond the sea, 
of which she had only heard some brief imperfect legends. She received and 
returned my salute with a sister-like ardour, and clapping her hands in an appa- 
rent extacy of delight, she exclaimed, ‘“ Oh, how happy we shall be!” 

I know not how it was, but the presence of that girl wasa source of inexpres- 
sible uneasiness to me; and from the first week that I spent in her company, I 
felt myself irresistibly drawn towards her. At times my agony was intense, and 
I rushed from the presence of all, and unwitnessed, in the bosom of the woods, 
I gave loose to the anguish of my terror-haunted soul. “What!” I would ask 
myself, “can the words of a weak woman over-leap time and space, and blight 
me even in solitude! Shall I never know compassion more! never more taste 
the sweet solace of a congenial heart, or repose my unhappy head on the bosom 
of unsophisticated affection!” 1 determined that I would no longer stoop to 
such a degredation ; that I would fling unmerited punishment to the winds, and 
in the garb of a sylvan hunter, and in the happy arms of Emily Detroisier, would 
seek that measure of delight which had hitherto eluded my grasp, I would enjoy 
the few years which were yet allotted me, in defiance of forebodings for the fu- 
ture, or regrets for the past. Alas! how unstable are the resolves of the un- 
happy! when I saw the gay figure of Emily, I was whirled in an instant to other 
days and scenes—I beheld the pale but dear features of the lost Marian, and my 
eyes were filled with the tears of a too faithful recollection. 

Amid these strugglings of the mind, however, I was rapidly acquiring a strength 
and hardihood of body, to which, up to that period, I had been wholly a stranger. 
I entered upon my new pursuits with a manly alacrity, and every trace of the 
pale and sorrow-stricken student was lost in the athletic form of an adventurous 
woodsman. 

I became expert in the use of a rifle, and frequently followed the chase with 
uncommon ardour for days. On these occasions I made a circuit from New 
Hope, which materially impeded the chances of my finding my way back unas- 
sisted. At that period the native Indians might be said to halve the soil with the ho- 
nest and industrious settler ; and in the majority of instances, a spirit of the warm- 
est friendship existed in both parties. Slight exchanges were effected between 
them, and numberless acts of kindness and good will performed on either side. 
Some there were, however, who were not born for sociality ; they could not bear 
to see their native woods torn down by the axes of the new comers, and the 
stubborn plough driven through the very soil which was rendered famous by the 
deeds, and possibly sacred by the ashes of their invincible forefathers. I had 
been warned of this; [had also been cautioned not to extend my rambles to an 

unnecessary length when alone ; of all of which, at the moment, I took careful 
note, but frequently lost sight of the monition when prudence was most un- 
necessary. 
— returning pensively from a rather longer excursion than usual, and was 

r =a my distance from New Hope, when I was startled by the sound 

& which whizzed with great force past my ear, and was speedily 
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buried inthe forest. I had no doubt that it had been thrown ; but that it had 
been aimed at me I refused for a moment to believe. Since I first set my foot 
on the continent of the new world, I had the consolation to think that I had 
made some friends, but not one enemy! I proceeded steadily onwards, when a 
tall Indian suddenly placed himself in the path before me, and in an attitude 
which declared that he meant to contend the passage with me. I stepped back 
to bring a blow at him with my rifle, but he, with a sudden bound, was upon me, 
and had nearly as good a hold of my weapon as I had. His features were in- 
flamed with passion, and his eyes glowed like two coals of fire. He gave a 
furious throw, as if he had imagined to deprive me of the rifle by a coup de 
main; but he had underrated my powers for resistance ; I not only retained my 
grasp but I returned the throw with a suddenness and force which threw. him 
violently backward. I smiled at him in derision, and was about to give him a 
blow that would have unfitted him for sudden pursuit, when a wild shout arose 
behind me, and at the same moment my arm was arrested by another Indian of 
more formidable dimensions than my fallen adversary. The smile of good hu- 
mour was upon his countenance, and an interchange of words took place between 
them, which I understood enough of to know that the new comer was a peace- 
maker. I stood upon high ground ; however, I availed myself of the parley to 
load my piece, which had two of the best barrels that ever were brought to an 
aim, and I demanded them to clear my path on pain of instant punishment. The 
new comer was nothing daunted; he renewed his pacific gestures with an 
earnestness which made me smile m compliance, and, stepping on one side, he 
partly dragged and partly lead my sullen and discomfitted antagonist from the 
scene of conflict. 

When I reached home, the account I gave of the recontre, alarmed the family. 
but more particularly Emily, whose affection for me began daily to increase, 
They rejoiced at the firmness of my resistance, as that would give my unknown 
adversary a favourable opinion of me, if he were an honourable person ; but they 
regretted his defeat inasmuch as some of the natives were known to pursue such 
a dishonour with the most vindictive and unyielding hatred. 

That evening Emily begged of me no more to subject myself to such a risk. 

From the description I was enabled to give of the Indians, she was satisfied that 
both had been at New Hope ona mission of barter. One of them had looked at 
her with more than usual earnestness, and, she added, in a low tone of voice, 
while she grasped my arm firmly, she believed she had seen him in the neigh- 
bourhood, endeavouring to gain a sight of her! I promised that I would no more 
endanger a life which had become dear to her—and, shade of Marian forgive 
me !—sealed the promise on her lips. 
We heard no more of our Indian friends, and the circumstance which caused 
depression to the inmates of New Hope, brought an elevation of the heart to 
me. This was the first struggle in which I had been engaged, and, without a 
vaunt, I might say I was the victor. I hailed the omen with a delight which 
now I cannot but characterize as childish. It was then, however, “the rainbow 
of the storm to me ;” it was plain that I was not to be worsted in every encounter 
—vengeance, a mother’s vengeance, was at length tired of pursuing me, and I 
might breathe once more without the sensation of the ever-stifling curse ! 

My life became one unvarying round of sweet placidity. We pursued our 

labour when it was necessary; when.otherwise, we took a range in the woods, 
or a day’s fishing in the lakes. When the weather admitted of neither—and 
sometimes it was dreadfully severe—the time was spent in cheerful games—the 
relation of an old romance—or the fine voice of Emily, sometimes in a native 
ballad, and sometimes in the popular airs of my own land in her happier days. 
Of course it had been my pleasant province to teach her the latter, and it was a 
joy to me to hear the plaintive airs of ancient Ireland warbled by a music-breath- 
ing voice, amid the vast forests of the western world. 
I had now become a confirmed settler, anda practised agriculturist, without 
even a wish to change my situation. ‘The empty dreams that cheered my boy- 
hood hours—the more emphatic aspirations of succeeding days—the air-drawn 
visions which hope nursed and glory pointed to with her bright alluring finger, 
were all merged in deep forgetfulness: every epoch of my life, save one alone, 
was buried in oblivion; and even that I was striving to forget. I was more hap- 
py than I had been for years. The seed time was passed, and we were looking 
forward to our usual ample harvest, when to pass away the vacumm more spirited- 
ly, we proceeded, the entire family, to a settlement some miles distant, and avail- 
ing ourselves of the kind ministrations of a French missionary, | became the 
husband of Emily Detroisier, and more sincere vows were never breathed be- 
neath the fretted roofs of ponderous cathedrals, than were that day offered up in 
the small log chapel of the wilderness. Old Detroisier shed tears of joy, and 
his hale old wife blessed us with the best blessings of a fond mother. I prayed 
in my secret heart that they might prove propitious. 

Whilst we were yet in the midst of our merry-making. we were visited by a 
party of straggling Indians, who halted for refreshment. There were but five of 
them—and two I instantly recognized as my friends of the forest. I affected 
not to know them. Had there been fifty instead of tive, [ am certain thas Gerard 
Detroisier would have made them welcome. He was, at any time, an epitome of 
hospitality, but now, when he was scarcely in the possession of his senses, he 
would have entertained a colony. Gerard informed them of the nature of our 
festivity, and the effect the intelligence had on my recent assailant is certainly 
worth recording. He dashed the maple cup from his lips, and in a few minutes 
exiabited all the indications of the most intense despair; he bit pieces of flesh 
from his arms ; and seemed the very image of frenzy. He then gave vent to a 
volley of wild intonation, and fled to the woods, yelling like a wild beast! When 
our surprise,—for we did not suffer it to go further,—had in a measure subsided, 
the Indian, whoin I have described as the peace-maker between us, approached 
me, and with an exquisitely ludicrous expression, tapped his forehead with his 
finger three times. I laughed, in my turn, and the party grew obstreperously 
merry. ‘The moon at length rose upon our vigils, and after a series of gesticu- 
lations, which [ was informed was a dance our dusky visitants departed. 

From that hour forward, for the space of a year my life was an uninterrupted 
round of quiet happiness. My Emily loved me fervently, and the affections of 
the family were concentrated upon me. At the expiration of a year, New Hope 
was visited by a lovely boy. Every eye was beaming with delight—could mine 
be otherwise? I did partake of the general joy, but it was tempered with a dash 
of fear, for which I could not but reproach myself. Yet my feelings were not whol- 
ly unnatural. Itisthe accumulation of treasue which brings an increase of 
pain to the miser’s heart; and, in like manner, as I found my slender hoard in- 
creasing, the fear of losing it overshadowed my soul ! 

But I had no cause for fear, the boy grew rapidly ; nursed by his mother’s as- 
siduity and gladdened by her smiles, he became a goodly cherub, and most plea- 
sant for a parent’s eye to look upon. If there had been a deadly breach at New 
Hope, the birth of that child would have cemented all; but as it was, every 
heart throbbing with affection, the cup of concord was filled ‘ e’en to o’erflowing 
full.” 

Cecil—he bore my unhappy name !—was in his sixth year, and a sturdy urchin 
he was becoming when I first began to inure him to ramble in the woods. With 
the keen sense of the forest-born he enjoyed the sport in which he could not par- 
ticipate, and he would bestride the yet quivering body of a fallen deer with as 
strong a zest as ever hunter shewed in rushing into “ the death.” We had been 
out together one day—I remember well I had no wish to go that day, but he was 
particularly urgent, and a glance from the bright eyes of his mother settled the 
matter—and the poor boy became sooner tired than usual. J mounted him, as 
was my wont, upon my shoulder, and went off ata rapid pace, he amusing him- 
self the while by snatching at the slender branches and the berries which'over- 
hung him. As we passed on a peculiar berry caught his attention, and he in 
sisted on gathering some to make a necklace for his mother. Pleased with my 
child’s solicitude, I set him down until I could procure the desired fruit; but 
seeing some yet larger and riper further on, I quitted him for a moment—but a 
moment—to snatch a luminous branch, when a faint cry apprized me of his dan- 
ger. I flew to the spot, and found him weltering in his innocent blood! Venge- 
ful had been the hand that deait the blow—his neck was half severed by a toma- 
hawk. I uttered one suppressed shriek of agony, which was briefly echoed by a 
yell of triumph and a rustling in the trees. I believe I was gifted with superhu- 
man vision. I caught the gleam of an eye amid the foliage—I fired my rifle, 
and an Indian sprang from the thicket and expired within a few yards of me. 
The report of my piece increased my danger. The fiend had an accomplice in 
the wood, for in less than a second my cap was struck from my head by the 
launching of another knife. Enraged as I was, I would not suffer myself thus to 
fight at disadvantage. I resumed the bleeding body of my child and made for 
our habitation. 

If it should be my destiny to live until I had attained the period allotted to 
the patriarch recorded in the pages of the sacred Pentateuch, I should never be 
able to describe the multitudinous assemblage of sensations I experienced 
whilst bearing home the corse of my murdered child. What was I to say to the 
mother who adored him! What to the relatives who regarded him as the light 
and life of their earthly enjoyment! What would be their feelings when I went 
in amongst them, and laid my precious burden down stone dead upon the table 
before them? It was horrible to think; and yet thought after thought flashed 
upon me with a celerity which almost drove me to madness. My Emily had an- 
ticipated our arrival ; she was standing at the door, watching like impatient love, 
for our return. When she caught the first glimpse of me, bloody with my bleed- 
ing load, she uttered an exclamation of unearthly terror, and sunk down in utter 

insensibility. Hercry aroused the family within, and they hastened to her as- 
sistance, but appalled by the spectacle which they beheld, they were incapable of 
rendering it. 
_ When my unhappy wife returned toa state of sensibility she loaded herself with 
incessant rejroaches ; she accused herself in the bitterest terms of being an ac- 
cessary to the slaughter of her son; she knew, she said, that I was loath to go; 














I tried with a bleeding heart, indeed, to solace my inconsolable partner, but m 
efforts were valueless. It was the first instance of death she had whbeieed 
and it overpowered her soul with intolerable anguish. For myself, I was cover- 
ed with self-abhorrence. I knew that I was the demon who had brought death 
and misery into their small but happy community. The curse—the unfailing 
curse—was pursuing me with an intensity which would have made the very ashes 
of my denouncer tremble in her grave. 

Evening closed upon us in our desolation, but no eye sought for slumber. We 
sat round our dead child in awful silence, we did not dare to tell the agitations of 
our bosoms, and words of comfort we had none to utter. I was suddenly roused 
from my stupor by a broad glare of light at one of the windows, ahd rushing to 
the door, I found the house on fire, and surrounded by a smal] party of Indians. 
Fury and despair now took possession of our souls, and we rushed out upon our 
murderous assailants. The conflict was deadly. General Detroisier and his 
brave son fell by my side, while the burning house was falling in upon the remain- 
der of my relatives. It was in vain that I exposed myself; though an Indian 
fell at every shot, I seemed to bear a charmed life, till seeing the deed of dark- 
ness complete, they raised a yell of triumph and fled! 

* * * * * * 


I have returned, in my old age, to the land of my nativity to lie down and die 
when it shall please heaven to summon me. Oh! in mercy, may its eall be 
speedy, for I am an outcast in this world. I may repeat with fearful fidelity the 
touching words of the Indian Logan—* there runs not a drop of my blood in the 
veins of any living creature.” W. G. T. 

——_ 
NAPLES. 


It was in the beginning of the month of April that I arrived, for the first time, 
in Naples. It was very late, but the night was clear, and for its beauty, without 
anequal. The horizon was golden with stars, and the moon, high in the cloud- 
less heaven, was shining large, bright, and full, as a northern summer sun, and 
absolutely warming the air with its beams. The latter part of the road was a 
spacious avenue of elm trees overhung by vines; a light wind was whispering 
among their foilage, and a brook that glided on one side of them accompanied me 
with its murmurs; in the distance were dark chesnut woods and moon-lit hills, 
among which several nightingales were singing to each other. I had made a long 
day’s journey, having set out from ‘Terracina early in the morning—the heat had 
been considerable, so that I was somewhat fatigued, and leaning back in my soft 
bolstered carriage, I sunk into that pleasant state of repose which is so favourable 
to reverie. This is one of the greatest luxuries of travelling—the road is smooth, 
the soft yet rapid motion of the carriage lulls the senses like the rocking of a cra- 
die—by degrees your imagination ceases to work, or perhaps becomes entirely 
inactive—your heart is at peace—its brood of wishes, loves, and cares, have dis- 
appeared, and nothing is left in it but blood and pulses, and the latter beats so 
calmly you forget that you have a heart, (what a heavenly bliss this is in our 
jarring world, but, alas! how seldom granted,) and you sink into a delicious 
reverie, which would be sleep if your eyes were not open. All sorts of idle but 
delightful visions come upon you ; the world, and even yourself lose their reality : 
you forget that the stars are enormous suns rolling in an immeasurable empyrean 
at an immeasurable distance—they become merely small, beautiful lights, which 
burn for you alone, and are welcoming you in their mute language of long quiver- 
ing rays from all points of the sky. Fix one more attentively than the rest, and 
you may imagine the others are jealous, so instantaneously do they sparkle with 
redoubled intensity—you forget that the sun and moon are moveless in the heaven 
you think they are following you from hill top to hill top, or from the bower of 
one tree to the bower of another—even the mountains, rocks, and fields, are no 
longer stationary—it is not you that are flying past them, but they who are ad- 
vancing, and receding, and shifting, like visions seen ina dream. If you should 
happen to be a sentimental and fashionable young man, the possessor of a large 
fortune, with a relation or connexion in every second house in the west end of 
London, and at ieast two or three hundred friends at Melton, Oxford, or in the 
Guards, it would be a very proper hour for iter recollections. Fling yourself 
back in your carriage—perhaps you have been in high spirits all day, delighted 
with the climate, the vivacity of the people, and the lovely scenes you 
have passed through; but now is the time to put on your Byronic mood, 
and see every thing in a distorted light. Call up to your recollection all 
the balls, dinners, concerts, and assemblies of the last season, and curse 
them as the most tremendous fatigues and hardships, and bewail yourself that 
you were forced to undergo them ; or muse upon the tag-rag and bob-tail of your 
dandy-days, and be sure you represent them to yourself as incurable wounds, that 
neither time, nor chance, nor even death itself, can heal. Repeat to yourself that 
you had never but one friend, and him the remorseless Fates hurried to a prema- 
ture grave—forget all the Marys, Carolines, the Augustas, and Georgianas, who 
were your alternate idols, and who loved you, and any of whom you might have 
married, had you not loved so excessively in the lump, you could not be content 
with one only—forget the relays of Venuses you left behind you at Paris, Milan, 
Venice, and Florence—forget the joyous hours you passed with them, and ad- 
dressing the moon, swear to her that your heart is of so constant a nature it 
never loved but one woman, and she—so cruelly do the gods torment you—was 
the wife of another—do not remember how selfish and superficial she was, and 
that she jilted you for Lord Robert—remember only that she was fashionable, and, 
above all, the wife of another, and that your reputation as a man of delicacy and 
feeling is utterly undone, if you do not become dark, savage, and misanthropic 
for the rest of your days. Now is your time for taking the whole universe into 
hatred ; remember what we all expect from a man like you, whose conjugal dispo- 
sitions have been so cruelly nipped in the bud, and learn your lesson well by heart ; 
Providence, you know, must be frantic chance—life a labyrinth of pain—death 
eternal sleep—the sun must be too garish, and insult the insolvent state of man 
—rain fills you with horror, you really believe it is liquid pitch—solitude is a vul- 
ture that feeds on the soul—society dries up your heart with its falsity, and sears 
your brain with its malice—politics are a humbug—a public career ashes and 
smoke—and fame, psha! it is the dream of a ghost. 

It was two in the morming ere my carriage reached the barrier, and that once 
passed, how completely the scene was changed! As I drove through the suburbs 
and long streets of Naples, I found them choked with a swarming multitude, all 
apparently engaged ina tumult of pleasure. ‘The whole town was heaving with 
agitation—the entire population was abroad, crowd following crowd, and group 
succeeding to group, as if they were forced by some blind impulse to rush per- 
petually up and down. ‘The air was a moving echo of dissonant sounds—shrieks, 
laughter, bawling, conversations, the twanging of the guitar, the squalls of chil- 
dren, the tramps of horses, and rolling of carriages—not a noise, even to the 
clink of spoons and glasses, that it is possible for the human race to make, was 
wanting. It was a universal bronhaha in which all wore, however, an air of fete. 
The caffés and ice-shops were brilliantly lighted, and filled with elegant compa- 
ny. Along the sides of the streets were arranged booths of every description : 
they were stuck with a profusion of lighted tapers, which produced the effect of 
a general illumination, and displayed to advantage a quantity of gaudy colours 
and gilding that ornamented them. Some overshadowed by branches of laurel, 
and piled with oranges and lemons; glasses and tubs, containing iced water, 
were surrounded by the poorer classes, indulging themselves in lemonade at half 
a grano aglass. Others wreathed with artificial flowers, were stocked with 
hams, cheeses, fruit, and vegetables, and péle méle among these were wine stalls, 
show and mountebank stands, puppet boxes, and bands of itinerant musicians. 
Besides these, I counted in my progress nine moveable theatres where exhibi- 
tions were performing, and thirteen zmprovisatori at so many different corners 
spouting verses to admiring fishermen, beggars and lazzaroni. The noise alone of 
the frying-pans that were at work that night in Naples would have raised a ge- 
neral alarm inthe inhabitants of any other city. Each pan had its brazier of 
lighted charcoal, and its attendant old woman, frying maccaroni, sausages and 
gourds, with such assiduity, that the air was filled with a hissing sound, ceaseless 
as the pattering of rain, or the gushing of a fountain. Every where a swarm of 
individuals, among whom, monks, priests, girls, beggars, and soldiers, were in- 
credibly numerous, were circulating up and down, and crossing each other per- 
petually. The foot passengers were of the lowest orders—hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them clothed in a few dirty rags—but their countenances were beam- 
ing with hilarity, and their speech and gestures loud, free, and animated: whether 
they sat, stood, or moved about, it was with an ease and familiarity that showed 
the streets and market places were their usual homes. The women were sur- 
rounded by children, some at the breast, others clinging to their knees, or crawl- 
ing on all fours, and generally half naked. The men were all eyes, ears, and 
mouths. I know not how otherwise to characterize them. They had assembled 
round the frying pans—the posture of one was the posture of them all—their 
jaws open to a prodigious extent to receive the roll of maccaroni which was held 
high in the air by the right hand, and descended into their mouths in the sweeping 
circular manner that sailors employ to lay down a coil of ropes; their eyes were 
fixed on the neighbouring puppet-show, and as soon as their ears heard pronounced 
the names of Jesus or Maria, which occurred pretty often, up went the left hand, 
and off went the brown or woollen cap which decked their heads. To the noise 
and confusion caused by this swarming multitude, must be added the incessant 
rolling of carriages ; the handsome ones contained the higher classes, the women 
all in full dress, and succeding to one another like wave upon wave. The mid- 
dling orders were whirled along in little vehicles peculiar to Naples, called corri- 
col. They are a species of gig drawn by one thin, uncurried horse, of the size 
of a tall pony; they are exceedingly small, scarcely accommodating two persons 
with ease, but the Neapolitans contrive to huddle in six or seven; the driver is @ 
ragged boy, and sits sideways on one of the shafts; these, instead of being 
fastened to the flanks of the horse, are placed on its shoulders, and this, 
with the smallness and lightness of the vehicle, and the furious rate at which 


and but for her fatal acquiescence we would have remained home and in safety. | it is driven, gives a most break-neck-appearance to the whole concern. 
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I met thirty-five of these corricoli during my drive down the Toledo, the 
principal street of Naples. They were all stuffed, as I said, with six, 
eight, and ten individuals; generally singing as loud as they could, some 
sitting inside upon each others knees, some standing behind, and others 
sharing the shafts with the driver, who cracked his whip and shrieked incessantly 
to the passengers to get out of his way. At one corner of the Toledo we met a 
funeral turning into it, and were obliged to draw up, with numerous other car- 
riages, to the side of the street, to let it pass. ‘There was as much show and 
noise in this affair of the dead, as there was in the living scene around it, and it 
looked much more like a triumphal procession than a funeral. A body of priests 
came first, swinging a quantity of incense, and bawling, rather than singing, a De 
profundis ; next came the bier, gay with tinsel and gilding ; it was open, and ex- 
posed to view the body of a young woman, attired as if she were going to a ball, 
in satins, gauzes, and roses. The bier was borne upon a palanquin, from which 
descended an ample pall of red velvet, that fell over the bearers, and allowed no- 
thing of their persons to be seen except their feet. Behind followed a long train 
of men, walking two and two, and carrying lighted tapers. ‘They were the mem- 
bers of a religious order, or confraternity as it is called here ; but their dress was 
so singular, they looked as if they had just come from a masquerade. It was a 
red sack, or domino, fastened round the neck and loins by white bands ; two holes 
were cut for the eyes, but the rest of the head, face, and person, presented an al- 
most formless mass, of a flaming red colour. Several of these strange figures 
carried a long pole, with a leather bag hung near the top—the bag was painted 
with devils, flames, and boiling lakes of sulphur, and the souls of the damned 
popping up and down from them like chesnuts roasting in the fire : this mysteri- 
ous looking thing they presented continually to the crowds in the streets, and 
poked it into the windows, and almost into the noses of the spectators who filled 
them, crying with a lamentable voice, date qualche coser per le povere anime del 
purgatorio. It produced a most powerful effect, the men all diving directly into 
the pockets of their trowsers, and the women fumbling in their reticules ; and, if 
I may judge from the chinking of the money, as it fell into the bags, a very am- 
ple collection was made. The funeral had not made ten steps in the Toledo, 
before it got blocked in between the carriages and the crowd, and for some time 
could neither advance nor recede. A most disagreeable scene ensued. The 
bearers grew impatient, and attempted to force a passage, doing it in such a 
rough and hasty manner, that the bier on their shoulders was swayed from siue 
to side like a boat in a swell at sea, and the poor defunct it contained, who had 
hitherto lain so still, began to slip also from side to side, upon which the ladies 
in the nearest caleches set up loud screams, expecting every instant to see the 
dead elegant come tumbling into their laps. How it ended I know not, for as it 
seemed to promise to be a long business, I got out of my carriage, and entered an 
opposite caffe. 

The caffés of Naples, though so exceedingly numerous and frequented, are 
miserable places; there are no walls painted with landscapes, no ceilings with 
blue sky and clouds, no window frames and door posts wreathed with artificial 
flowers, no spacious saloons with silk hangings and mirrors, no seducing sofas, 
no showy glass and china and other such concomitants, which make the caffes of 
Paris, Venice, Milan, and Florence, resemble temples of pleasure. Those of Na- 
ples are small, scantily furnished, and execrably filled. During the day they are 
very dark, which serves in part to conceal their neglected and dirty state, but at 
night, when they are always brilliantly lighted, it becomes glaringly conspicuous. 
Nothwithstanding the want of luxury or comfort, it is in these dens that the male 
part of the population, both rich and poor, lounge away their lives. Virgil says 
the descent to hell is but too easy, and that the palaces of Pluto are ever open— 
so are the czffés of Naples—they yield free admitance both night and day, all 
the year round, and are always swarming with visitors. Nothing could equal the 
noise of tongues that reigned in the one I entered. I seated myself in a corner, 
and amused myself by taking notes of the scene. Imagine a dusky, underground 
place, crowded with a hundred or a hundred and fifty men, and close almost to 
suffocation ; a billiard-table in the middle, with a party of players, all loudly vo- 
ciferating and cursing ; (jastemmiando, as the Neapolitans say in their patois, for 
bestemmiando ;) others at smal! tables, sipping coffee or liqueurs, or demolishing 
ices; a few, the only silent persons of the society—and to their credit be it spo- 
ken—mostly doctors and lawyers, smoking ant reading the Giornaledel Regno; 
(the only newspaper allowedat Naples,and full of incredible lies ;) inone corner a 
group of officers, roaring with laughter at the witticisms of Pulcinella, which one 
of their number was repeating ; in another corner a knot of merchants, descant- 
ing at the top of their throats on the price of stocks; near the door a cluster of 
noblemen, who particularly struck me. They were al] handsome men—any of 
‘them seen apart would have strongly arrested your attention, and seen together, 
they produced an ensemble that a painter would have given worlds to study. 
‘There was a firmness and lightness in their finely proportioned forms, rarely to be 
met with in the northern nations; every fibre and limb was supple and elastic, 
and expressed with astonishing grace the emotion of their minds. Then the god- 
like animation of their countenances; it beamed like an inward light through 
their regular features, and seemed to enhance their perfection ; their hair of a 
glossy raven black, clustering and heavy in its beauty, the matchless splendour 4 
of their eyes, (Italian eyes are without their peer in my mind—recollect the eyes 
in Raphael or Domenichino’s pictures,) eyes made of impassioned beams, that 
reign in the countenance, whose every glance is full of dramatic effect, and irre- 
sistibly fascinating to the beholder. One of the youngest of the party, and per- 
haps the handsomest, was relating to the rest every detail of his attachment for 
the Marchesa F. He seemed possessed by such a tumultuous joy, he could not 
contain it, and without regard for the place, and the numerous strangers that sur- 
rounded him, poured forth his delight. He had met the Marchesa an hour ago, 
leaning on her husband s arm, and she had whispered him to come without fail next 
day to the confessional on the right, near the chapel of the mother of sinners, in 
the church of San Giacomo. She might as well have invited the whole caffé to 
go there, for all the people in it heard the hour and the place appointed ; and I 
suppose her lover thought so too, for he conciuded by casting his eyes all around 
him, and imtreating them, in a voice that might have been heard a mile off, to 
keep what he had mentioned a profound secret, for that the marquis wasas jeal- 
ous as San Rocco, and as vindictive as San Ranieri, and were he to discover 
their intimacy, would certainly assassinate him, and send his wife to a convent. 
What reason this secret, silent lover had to attribute such worldly passions as 
jealousy and revenge to two of the most revered saints in the Italian calendar, I 
know not, but passionately and devoutly as the Neapolitans are attached to their 

saints, the imputation appeared to create no scandal among his listeners, not 
even in a group of priests who were close behind him, and must have heard every 
word he uttered as distinctly as I did. To complete this picture of my caffé, 
you must add a troop of beggars and shoe-blacks, two classes who are unfailing 
in their attendance in these places, and are both equally ragged, and covered 
with vermin. The beggars made the round of the circle, and a more importu- 
nate race I never saw; they thrust their beseeching palms between the cups and 
lips of the coffee-drinkers, and not content with howling out their piteous tales, 
accompanied them with a complete pantomime of gestures, opening their mouths 
as Wide as caverns, to show that there was no food in them, and clapping their 
stomachs with both hands, to make it reverberate an hollow and empty sound. 
For the shoe-blacks, they were crawling on the floor, in and out the feet of the 
customers, and blacked and brushed their boots, whether they would or no. 
Before I again got into my carriage, I stood a full quarter of an hour examin- 
ing the ‘Toledo. It is probably the longest, largest, and handsomest street in Eu- 
rope, and would strike you as such, could you see it empty; but crammed as it 
aiways is with carriages and passengers, it looks miserably narrow. Another 
cause which tends to produce this deception, is the buildings being six or seven 
stories high, and every window having a balcony. Seen at a distance, they look 
like so many bird-cages hung out. There is no street, however populous, either 
in London or Paris, that can convey to you a sufficient idea of its usually crowd- 
ed state. I do not exaggerate when I say you might nearly have walked upon 
the heads of the people. Well might the poet write of it, 
Naples! thou heart of men which ever pantest 
beneath the lidless eye of Heaven. 

The houses were no less full than the streets ; every balcony contained a cir- 
cle of company, and through the open windows behind them you saw the rooms 
filled with guests; even on the flat terraced roofs, which seem to touch the sky, 
I discovered parties promenading amid the flowers, trees, and lighted lamps that 
adorned them. People here—people there—people every where. And what a 
drama of life, passion, and love, was acting among them! What burning words, 
tender glances and sighs; what music, singing, and buffoonery I heard; what 
dark-eyed beauties and ardent lovers ; what ices and lemonade I saw! The 
Arabian Nights, which so much delighted my childhood, rushed full upon my 
mind, and I could have imagined myself in Bagdad on some night wheh the 
— of the caliph, and indeed every other harem of the city, had been turned 

oose. 
_ Such was the aspect under which Naples presented itself to me for the first 
time. It was not the Naples I sought. My mind was full of Virgil, who is said 
to have composed his works here, and I was all impatience to behold the classic 
sea and shores which had filled him with poetic inspiration. No sooner had | 
lodged my caleche and its baggage at an inn, than I again hastened forth. I per- 
ceived a green hill that rose behind the street in which my inn was situated, and 
proceeded to mount it ; I soon left houses and streets behind, and when I had 
gained its summit, and turned my face towards the quarter I had come from, 
what a panorama burst upon my view. As far as my eye could strain, [ saw one 
vast succession of buttmg promontories, cloud-like mountains, and blue isles 
hanging over a broad expanse of sea, whose azure waves were smooth and shining 
asamirror. I had visited almost every spot in Europe famous for its beauty ; I 
had seen Mont Blanc, “ the monarch of mountains,” and the vast caves and 
ice-gulfs at its feet, from whence rush the torrents that water many lands. I had 
watched the glaciers slowly creeping forward, and drawing down enormous rocks 





and whole forests of pines in their course. I had climed its sides and visited the 
precipices, plied with domes, pinnacles, and pyramids of eternal snow, that inter- 
sect them. I had sealed its summit, that rises remote, serene and almost inac- 
cessible, above a thousand kindred mountains. Greece, the twin sister of Italy 
for beauty, for verdant shores and sea-girt islands, was not unknown to me; I 
had travelled also into the interior of that classic land, and followed the Peneus 
in its course as it flows in one bright bath of effluence through the myrtle woods 
and flower enamelled lawns of the vale of Tempé. I will not dwell upon the 
stern beauties of Mount Caucasus, whose savage rocks and precipices are hung 
in mid-air, and make the brain dizzy to look at; nor upon the lovely Crimea, 
that rises soft and green from the dark Euxine, and invites the mariner to quit 
those stormy wavss for the calm security of its olive and vine-clad havens. 
Neither will I describe Stamboul, and the glory of its seven hills; but all these 
I had seen, adinired, and loved, and yet the loveliness of the Bay of Naples 
eclipsed them all. Again I must repeat, that such a vision of nodding promon- 
tories, cloud-like mountains and blue isles, and such an azure sea as the one be- 
fore me, is not to be found elsewhere ia the world’ The scene burst like a 
meteor upon my sight ; for some time I could scarcely believe it real, but took it 
for one of those splendid illusions which are seen in the heavens, when the sun 
is rising or setting amid enormous clouds, that grow and nove upward in a crowd 
and image in their shapes mountain heaped upon mountain, and silver towers and 
battlemented craigs, beyond which there appears a space of purest, brightest 
blue, that opens upon you like eternity. 

The hill on which I stood divides the town of Naples in two parts, the eastern 
and the western ; it is likewise the central point of the bay, and commands 
at one view the whole of its grandeur and beauty. It is crowned by the cas- 
tle of St. Elmo, and at its foot, which terminates in a long and narrow ledge 
of rocks running a considerable way into the sea, stands the castle dell’ Uovo. 
Below me lay Naples, a smokeless city, its domes and spires occupying the two 
arms of the bay; and beyond, to my left, appeared a long line of Apennines, 
the summits of the highest covered with snow, of the lowest with chesnut 
woods ; their sides presented a magnificent buttress of lofty crays overgrown 
with wilderness, and jutting out in many shapes over lovely valleys, and their 
bases extended to the walls of the city. Somewhat in front of these, as if he 
were their sovereign, and chose to stand apart, rose Vesnvius, his bald and burn- 
ing front contrasting with the snowy crest of the mounains behind him, and his 
side descending in a bold sweep to the blue pavement of the sea. The whole of 
this slope is covered with gardens, vineyards, and olive plantations, aud such 
numerous casini and villas, they form a second Naples, or a Babylon of palaces 
and cities. ‘The column of smoke exhaied from the crater was sometimes light 
and fluctuating, like the plume of a warrior waving in the wind ; sometimes it 
rose in slow, steady volumes, and gave the volcano the appearance of a smoking 
altar, and then again, according to the violence of the internal impulse, it was 
vomited on high with a fierce rush, and shot with tongues of flame that shed a 
sudden glare upon the fields below, and then reflecting themselves in the placid 
sea, finished and glanced along its bosom like so many fiery serpents. At inter- 
vals a deep thunder was heard within its entrails ; the Neapolitan call it the voice 
of the mountain and a more expressive epithet could not be found. . There is 
something oracular in that hollow and cavernous sound ; as it thrilled along the 
quiet sky and sea, and among the distant islands and Apennines, indeed much 
further than my ears could follow it, it seemed as if earth were uttering from her 
deepest depths some decree fraught with such volcanic and destructive meaning, 
that it filled me with strange and uncommunicable emotions. 

On my right was the other arm of the bay, which is entirely formed by mount 
Pausilippo. It is covered with country houses, gardens, vineyards, elms, and 
cypresses, with here and there a palm tree; it rises in a headland out of the sea, 
and making a semicircular sweep behind the town, is lost in the rising masses of 
higher Apennines. Its base near the sea is hollowed into caverns—in these Vir- 
gil is said to have held his school, and from him they are called Le Scuole di Vir- 
gilio. Behind the long line of Pausilippo is seen at intervals the rugged peaks 
of a higher and more distant chain of mountains, and above its final point, just 
where it drops into the waves, like two ashen coloured clouds lying in the western 
sky, soar the sharp sterile summits of the islands of Ischia and Procida. In the 
middle of the picture lay the Mediterranean; it was sparkling in the rays of the 
sun, as it rose from behind Vesuvius, and was stretched in one placid expanse to 
the verge of the horizon, except where, in the middle of the bay, it broke in light 
f amy waves against the dark rocks of the island of Capri. This inhospitable- 
looking isle is one mass of perpendicular precipices ; though it is twenty miles 
off, it almost seems to touch the two horns of the bay; its aspect is most formi- 
da>le, ycu could almost imagine Tiberius yet inhabited it, so dark and savage 
does it look in its own nature, and doubly so when compared with the gently qui- 
vering waves that shine around it. Some men of war at anchor, and some fri- 
gates hovering with outspread sails before Capri, produced a most picturesque 
effect. Allthese different objects of earth and ocean were bathed in the morn- 
ing light, which invested them with its own rosy and golden beauty. 

I cannot describe the rapture this exhibition inspired me with ; it embraced a 
vast extent of space, and was of the most complicated character. Like Praxi- 
tilis, who formed his immortal statue of Venus of the separate perfections of the 
Grecian women, so nature has here assembled all those single beauties which 
render either sites illustrious and combined therm into a magnificent whole. At 
first it appeared to me like one vast and honourable spectacle, then by degrees it 
split into athousand smaller wonders, all equally beautiful. -rial’summits— 
mossy glades—dark Caverns—fragrant woods—the ocean—a splendid capital 
pressed themselves one by one upon my regard and admiration ; and thongh 
thrown together with that careless majesty which is the stamp of Nature's great- 
est works, were yct mingled in the most graceful harmony. I gazed upon the 
Mediterranean, and wondered not the Greeks should have fabled the Goddess of 
Love to have sprung from it, so transparent and bright were its waters, and so 
beautiful it faded in blue light into the heaven it reflected. I gazed upon the 
earth that also was invested with the girdle of Venus ; the tallest of the myrtle 
trees had caught the rays of the sun, and glowed a star-like green above the 
dark foliage of the humbler myrtles near them ; the rich tinted orange gleamed 
from fields of tall cool grass, and scented the air with fragrance ; the Indian 
corn waved its broad leaves amid anemones and narcissi; and in the distance, 
among the foldings of the mountains the cypress and the palm rose high and 
proud from lawny dells of inconceivable verdure. Flowers and fruit, spring and 
autumn, were every where both far and near—the vaporous promontories miles 
away, in the small rivulets which the Apennines poured into the sea, in the 
waves which were coursing one another in the dazzling light of morning, in the 
white blossoms of the tree beneath which I stood, all was one chain, one succes- 
sion of beauty that held my mind in a perpetual alternation of observation and 
admiration, and that filled my heart with hope and ecstacy. You will smile when 
I tell you that I could not help exclaiming aloud, “Italy, Italy! this is Italy ?” 
I shall never forget that morning and that scene. How often had I hated life 
and reproached our globe with being too small and miserable to satisfy our thirst 
for the beautiful ; but whilst I contemplated this enchanting scene, I forgot the 
corroding cares, the anguish and the pain that had beset my days. The strife 
hatred, and uncharitableness that had so often pierced my bosom were as unre- 
membered asi f they had never been, the load of existence fel! from my heart, 
and what a load it has been tome! In its place I felt an exultation and delight, 
an enthusiastic sense of happiness and praise, such as Adam felt on first open- 
ing his eyes in Paradise, and I breathed to the great Father who made me a fer- 
vent thanksgiving, that I lived and inhabited this glorious earth. 


Sunumiary. 


It is rumoured that the Duke of Richmond is about to enter on the viceroyal- 
ty of Ireland—Sir John Cam Hobhoure isto accompany his grace as chief secre- 
tary. —Dublin Register. 

Travelling like a Lord.—Earl Grey is said to have been very much dissatisfied 
with the enormous expense of Lord Durham's embassy.—The latter travelled 
with six carriages and twenty-two post horses—a cortege larger than that of any 
Emperor or King travelling on the continent. Lord D. is a great Reformer. 

The New Conference—The Ministers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, no 
longer attend the conference. They hold a cabinet of their own at each other's 
houses. On two occasions they have occupied hours in discussion. Immediately 
after each breaking up messengers are despatched by express to their respective 
governments. 

An evening paper, with excellent point, compares the protocolling system to a 
game of Brag. 

New Peers.—As Lords Stanley and Tavistock have withdrawn from the re- 
presentation of Lancashire and Bedfordshire, it is generally believed that 
they will be called up to the House of Lords. Lord Uxbridge, and possibly some 
other eldest sons of peers, are we think, likely to receive the same mark of royal 
favour.—Globe. 

Sir Walter Scott—The general meeting of noblemen and gentlemen on the 
subject of a monument to the memory of the late Sir Walter Scott is deferred 
until Parliament shall assemble, when it said the Lord High Chancellor will 
move the first resolution. Lord Brougham has, we understand, declared that 
the most imperishable monument, to commemorate the deceased poet and no- 
velist, next to his works, would be to preserve in his family for ever—Abbots- 
ford. 

Preaching Extraordinary in Ireland.—On Sunday se’nnight Lord Mandeville, 
son of the Duke of Manchester, preached at a Methodist chapel, near Lurgan, 
in the county of Armage. The announcement of his lordship’s intention collect- 
ed an immense congregation, far beyond what the chapel could contain. His 
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Before his lordship left the chapel he announced to the congregation, that hiss 
gold watch had been stolen during his passage through the crowd, after descend- 
ng from the,pulpit. ‘This announcement caused great confusion. 

The Reform Act is yielding the crown lawyers a pretty considerable harvest. 
On the presentation of a case for the opinion of the attorney-general, a few days 
ago, the learned gentleman stated that it would be at least eight days before he 
could give it his consideration, owing to, the multiplicity of cases then before 
him. 

Reports state that Earl Grey and the Lord Chancellor have always expressed 
their opinions at the meetings of the cabinet in favour of dissolving Parliament 
early in December, and it now seems that some obstacles in the way of such am 
arrangement have been removed. Of the present cabinet, nine are peers of Par- 
liament, and six are members of the House of Commons. The Wellington ca- 
binet was composed of twelve individuals—seven peers and five members of the 
House of Commons. 

Married.—At Rosscrea, W. Fishbourne, Esq., of Carlow, to Anchoretta 
Phoebe, daughter of F. Freeman, Esq. 

A radical reformer sure is Hymen, 

Worthy his brother Cupid—that whig wee man 
Or never could he now so far defy men, 

As to disfranchise thus so fair a Freeman. 

At Ballintra, Donegal, the Rev. G. H. Reade, to Frances Anne, third daughter 

of the late Sir C Fortescue. 
Of the Belles Lettres ‘tis by all agreed, 
No tutor can like Love the lore impart : 
No wonder then the theme he bade her read, 
So apt a Scholar quickly got by heart. 

Voyages to Sicily, Greece, and Turkey.—The proprietors of the “ Steam Na- 
vigation Company of the Kingdom of the two Sicilies,” at Naples, invite the 
lovers of foreign travel to a three months’ voyage on board one of their vessels 
{a Scotch-built steamer of 120-horse power,) which will start from Naples in 
April next, and, on the outward voyage, visit Messina, Corfu, Patras, Navarino, 
Napoli di Romania, Spezzia, Hydra, Poros, Egina, the Pireus, Eubce, Lemnos, 
Marmora, and Constantinople; at all which places time will be afforded for the 
voyagers to visit the most interesting spots in their vicinity. During their stay 
in the Turkish capital, one day will be devoted toa trip to the Bospherus and 
into the Black Sea. The vessel will pursue a different track upon her return, 
and touch at Kumkale, at the mouth of the Dardanelles, Tenedos, Mitylene, 
Smyrna, Scio, Naxos, Paros and Antiparos, Delos Milos, Zante, and Messina. 
The cost of the voyage, inclusive of board and washing, will vary from sixty to 
eighty-five guineas, according to the part of the vessel which the traveller may 
wish to occupy ; but the voyage will not take place unless a sufficient number 
of persons shall have engaged for a passage between this time and the end of Ja- 
nuary.—Court Journal. 

ANGELIC ANIMADVERSION.—BY SIR H. COOKE. 
Why art miss-called Angelica, my fair! 
As if thou were a creature of the skies! 
There’s nought angelic in you ;— au contratre, 
There’s something devilish wicked in your eyes. 

Marriage Ceremony Extraordinary.—On Monday last a woman without arms 
was married at Bury ;—the ring being placed by the bridegroom upon one of the 
bride’s toes. [This indeed is taking a wife in ¢ve-toe “ for better for worse.”’] 

Dangerous Dairy-maid.—Last week a man named Ward, in a fit of despon- 
dency caused by the rejection of his passion by a dairy-maid, poisoned himself.—- 
[Though none can accuse the dairy damsel of being for- Ward, it must be owned 


| she had little of the milk of human kindness in her disposition. ] 


A Living —A gentleman one morning asked a little barefoot boy what his 
mother did for a living! “ She eats cold victuals,” was the reply —Atheneum. 

Lord Tenderden.—The resolution with which the late Lord Tenderden con- 
tended against his severe illness, in the performance of his duties, astonished 
his friends who had opportunities of seeing how much he suffered. Frequently 
have his family, when he has risen from bed in so weak a state as to be hardly 
able to walk across the room, entreated him to remain at home instead of going 
to the Court, which, from its construction, was calculated to make even the 
healthy suffer. His answer, however, invariably was, that he had public duties 
to perform, and whilst it pleased God to continue to him the perfect possession 
of his mental faculties, he was bound to bear up against his physicalills. Ten 
days before he died, he was told that, to persevere longer, would be dangerous, 
and that temporary rest would restore him to comparative health. “I know 
better,” said he, “‘my days are numbered, but I will perform my duty to the 
leat.” 

King Leopold.—A letter from Brussels says, “‘ You would be astonished at 
the alteration which anxiety has made in the person of King Leopold. He ap- 
pears ten years older than when I saw him two years ago at Claremont. Were 
it not for the excellent conduct of the Queen, who seems to consult his taste and 
wishes in every thing, the turmoil of his present situation would with his nervous 
temperament, be hardly endurable.”"—Court Journal. (‘Uneasy lies the head 
that wears the crown.”’) 

EPIGRAM, BY LORD BYRON. 
The world is a bundle of hay, 

Mankind are the asses who pull ; 
Each tugs it a different way, 

And the greatest of all is John Bull. 

No sooner was it announced that Madame Malibran was engaged at Drury- 
lane than no less than six operas were sent en masse, to the manager, in order 
that he might select one in which she could make her first appearance. On the 
same day, or the day after, Covent-garden experienced an imundation of plays 
founded upon some of Scott’s yet undramatised novels or poems. 

The Three Fannies.—Miss Fanny Kelly, a womas of original genius, fine 
taste, strong intellect, and exquisite sensibility—equal to any part of passion. 
Miss Fanny Kemble acts nobly, like a poetess, as she is; and equal to either of 
them in all things, and in some superior to both, is our own Miss Fanny Jarman, 
equal to either in power and pathos, and superior to both in grace, elegance, 
and beauty. ‘The three are all as much respected for their virtue in private life 
as they are admired for their genius on the stage ; and that lends a charm to their 
impersonations of such characters as Imogen, Desdemona, Ophelia, and Cordelia, 
which is felt by every audience, and for the want of which no accomplishment 
can compensate.—Blackiwood’s Magazine. 


An officer of the 30th regiment, who went with his cigar in his mouth and 
sword in hand, to cover the retreat of the army in the descent of Mount Atlas, 
had his mouth completely full of tobacco-smoke, which even kept the dentak 
arches asunder, when he was struck on the right cheek by a spent ball, which 
entered and lodged in the oral cavity without any other lesion than the perfora— 
tion of the soft parts which it met in its route. The officer spat out the tobac- 
co-smoke and the bullet together. ‘There still remains a slight scar on the cheek. 
— Medical Gazette. 

Electioneering. —One of the candidates for the Pottery borough, on calling at 
the house of one of the electors, who happened to be from home, was accosted 
by the worthy dame with *‘ How do you do Mr. ’ I am very glad to see you 
—I have known you a great many years.”"—* Yes,” replied the candidate; “TI 
hope you are well—I hope Mr. is well; I have called to solicit his vote.’” 
“Tam sorry he is from home,” rejoned the old lady, “he has promised the other 
three candidates, andl am sure he would promise you, he has known you se 
long.” 

The Earl of Lincoln, whose marriage with the only daughter of the Duke of 
Hamilton is shortly expected to take place, is a noblemen of great classic acquire- 
ments, and universally esteemed. 

We hear that during the last Newmarket meeting, no day elapsed without the 
beautiful Countess of Chesterfield and her lovely sister, Mrs. George Anson, 
paying a long visi! to the stable of Priam, who is said to be sensible of their pre— 
sence. It would be difficult to find (“ not to speak it profanely,” in respect of 
the association) three more perfect specimens of beauty than this group present- 
ed; and a painter or sculptor might immortalize himself by rendering justice to 
it. Bred up amongst a race of Nimrods, the ladies of the house of Forester have 
acquired a love for horses, that in no way deteriorates from the feminine gentle- 
ness of their character and manners, which is as generally acknowledged and ad— 
mired as the rare personal beauty that appears to be an hereditary possession im 
the family. 

The Lord Chancellor, we are glad to say, has very nearly completely recover 
ed from his recent attack of the quinsey. He was able to resume his duties yes— 
terday in the Court of Chancery. 

St. James's Palace, Oct. 31, 1832.—The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Major Francis Geary Gardner Lee, of the 
Royal Marines, Knight of the Royal and distinguished Order of Charles the 
Third ef Spain, and a late Lientenant-Colonel in the Spanish service. 

St. James’s Palace, Nov. 8, 1832.—The King was this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Lieutenant-General Thomas Browne, Military 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

St. James Palace Nov. 6 1832.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Commissary-General John Bisset, Civil Knight 
Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Foreign Office, Nov. 9, 1831.—The King has been graciously pleased to ap- 
point the right Honourable John Lord Ponsonby, now his Majesty's Envoy Extra- 











lordship took for his text, ‘* He that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
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ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of the Two Sicilies, to be his 
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Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte. 


The King has also been graciously pleased to appoint the Honourable William | jesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Saxony. 


‘Temple, now his Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Saxony, to 


She Albion. 


The King has also been graciously pleased to appoint the Hon. F. R. Forbes, 
now Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at the Court of Vienna, to be his Ma- 
a ee 

The King has also been graciously pleased to appoint the Hon. W. T. H. 


be his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King | Fox-Strangways, now Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Naples 


of the two Sicilies. 


to be Secretary to his Majesty’s Embassy at the Court of Vienna. letta 





Ft. St. Martin. 














Copied from Bell’s Weekly Messeriger of Nov. 14, 1832, 


MAP OF THE SCHELDT, 
gy Middleburé.- 


FROM ITS MOUTH TO ANTWERP, WITH THE ADJACENT COUNTRY. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

Antwerp was once the pride of the Netherlands, and contained in the zenith 
of its commercial splendour, more than 200,000 inhabitants. It has, however, 
suffered from the jealousy of Holland in a remarkable degree; after having 
shared with that nation in 1584-5, the invasion of the forces of the Duke of 
Parma, when it was regularly besieged, the treaty of Munster, expressly ex- 
cluded the independence of Antwerp Commerce. Spain, in recognizing the in- 
dependence of Holland agreed by the treaty of Munster that no large vessel 
should sail up to Antwerp, without having unloaded her cargo in a Dutch port, 
whence the merchandise might be conveyed to Antwerp in barges or small craft. 
The Emperor Joseph attempted to open the navigation of the Scheldt, but was 
prevented by the Dutch, supported by the King of Prussia. But when the French 
obtained possession of Antwerp in 1794, they declared it a free port, opened the 
navigation of the river, and dismantled all the Dutch forts. 

The city is surrounded by a high wall, planted with rows of trees on each: side 
with walks between, broad enough for two coaches to go abreast. 

The citadel of Antwerp owes its importance to art alone. There is no 
natural advantage about its locality, which is not common to a thousand other 
sites in the Low Countries; it is human ingenuity which has endowed it with 
the same character, as regards Belgium and Holland, which St. Jean d’Acre 
holds with reference to Egypt and Syria, and Ancona in relation to Naples and 
the States of the Church. Independently of its position, which renders Antwerp 
mistress of the Scheldt, and an admirable centre of aggression for either France 
or Belgium, when at war with England or the United Provinces, this celebrated 
fortress had acquired an enhanced value in the estimation of Holland ever since 
the independence of Belgium was delivered over to French lust, by the divorce 
of that country from her union with her northern neighbour, and the razing of so 
many of her southern bulwarks. Both the town and citadel of Antwerp lie on 
the banks of the Scheldt, about fifty miles from its mouth, and fifteen from the 
spot where its first separation occurs, and it begins to form, as it were, an arm of 
the sea. The tide rises with great force to the very walls of the town, 
and the port is not only capable of receiving the largest class of merchant- 
men, but, at many seasons of the year, it may be safely entered by the heavier 
descriptions of ships of war. There are times, however, when the water over 
the bar and in given shallows, renders the approach extremely hazardous. The 
town is first mentioned in history with reference to the foundation of the Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in the seventh century. By the year 1550, it had 
risen into such high commercial importance as to have afforded a livelihood to 
two hundred thousand persons. This population has, however, at the present 
day, fallen to less than seventy thousand. ‘The first stone of the citadel was laid 
by the Duke of Alba, in the year 1568, and the construction of the works was 

entrusted to Paceco or Pariotte of Urbino. Their extent is computed at two 
thousand five hundred paces. 

On the opposite bank of the Scheldt to the citadel, and on the same side 
therefore with Antwerp itself, lies the Tete de Pont, otherwise Tete de Flanders, 
which opens a communication between the fortress and East Flanders; the in- 
gress into that province being, however, by a single road, which traverses a dis- 
trict, the whole extent of which is capable of being laid under water. ‘Towards 
the north, the citadel is connected by means of a dam or causeway with Fort 

Lillo, which commands the Lower Scheldt, as well as with Zandvliet, which is 
situated more inland. Below the town of Antwerp lies the Noorder Fort or 
Fort du Nord, which was built by the French as an additional means of com- 
manding the Upper Scheldt ; in fact, it greatly augments the hazard of any ap- 
proach to the place on the part of an enemy. 

The most memorable siege which the fortress has undergone was in 1585, 
when the Duke of Parma forced it to surrender to the Crown of Spain. Under 
the treaty of Westphalia, the Scheldt remained closed, until the French declared 
it opened for commercial purposes in August, 1795. It was invested by Lord 
Lynedoch, then Lieut. General Graham, at the head of the allied British and 
Saxon troops, in the year 1814, and was surrendered to them by Carnot, the Go- 
vernor, named by the hero of the Hundred Days, in consequence of the general 


armistice concluded by the Count d’Artois. General Chasse, the present Go- 





the King of Prussia, in 1806. This gallant officer, at a time when almost every 
other strong hold had been ignominiously given up to the French, replied to a 
summons, in which they tauntingly announced, that “Prussia had ceased to 
exist,”—‘“ And be it so! When Prussia lost her Sovereign, Courbiere became 
King of Graudentz, and he will show you that he can defend his inheritance.” 

The river near the City is 2,160 feet broad, and 36 feet deep. Napoleon be- 
stowed large funds for the purpose of deepening the river, enlarging the harbour, 
and strengthening the fortifications, but in 1814 the British, under Lord Lyne- 
doch, bombarded it, and sent many vessels of war, in the Dock-yards. 

The Cathedrai of Antwerp is one of the finest specimens of Gothic architec- 
ture in Europe ; it has 66 chapels, and the paintings above the altars are from 
the pencil of Rubens, who was buried in the church of St. Jacob. The steeple 
of the Cathedral is 441 feet high; the ascent by 620 steps to within thirty feet 
of the top, whence there is an extensive prospect of the adjacent country, and 
even of the Isles of Zeeland. The steeple is of such exquisite workmanship, 
that Charles the 5th was accustomed to say, that it deserved to be put in a case, 
and only shown on holidays. 

In the days of Guiceardini, Antwerp, or Anvert, had 13 gates, 13,500 houses, 78 
bridges over the 8 canals in the town, 200 streets, and 22 magnificent squares. At 
present it numbers 11 canals, 162 streets, 10,088 houses, and 65,000 inhabitants. 

Antwerp lies 25 miles N. of Brussels, 75 miles S. of Amsterdam, 30 miles 
N. E. of Ghent, and about 200 miles N. E. of Paris. 

The Scheldt or Schelde, called |’Escante by the French, rises in Picardy out 
of a small lake, one mile east of Beaurevoir. It passes by Cambray, Bouchain, 
Valenciennes, where it begins to be navigable for boats. Conde, Tournay, Ou- 
denerde, Ghent, Dendermonde, and Antwerp. It divides into two branches be- 
low Fort Lillo: one of these called the eastern Scheldt, flows by Bergen-op- 
Zoon ; the other, the western Scheldt, proceeds to Flushing ; and both of these 
branches, after forming several Islands, called the Islands of Zeeland fall 
into the German Ocean. 

The Scheldt is joined by the Selle, a little above Denain ; the Saussel at Bou- 
chain; the Scarpe at Mortague ; the Lys at Ghent; and the Dender at Dender- 
monde. 

The most of these tributary streams rise in the county of Artois, at no great de- 
gree of elevation. The whole course of the Scheldt may be estimated at 150 
British miles, without including the windings of the stream. It has a very large 
volume of water, particularly at Antwerp. The tide rises 15 feet, and runs up as 
far as Ghent, 30 miles of direct distance above Antwerp. 


—p>—- 
(From our Files by the George Washington.) 


IMPORTANT NEWS. 


London, November 22. 

By the General Steam Navigation Company's Mail Packet, the Sir Bdward 
Banks, which has arrived from Rotterdam, we have received letters and papers 
of yesterday. They contain the important information of the “Order of the 
day” of Gen. Chassé te the Garrison of Antwerp, of Saturday the 17th, and the 
“Order of the Day,” of the Director General of the War Department to the 
Garrison of Breda, on the 18th. ‘The following are translations of the originals 
in Dutch :-— 

“ORDER OF THE DAY. 
“To the Citadel of Antwerp, the Forts dependent upon it, aud his Majesty's 
Navy i the Scheldt. 

“ Brave brethren in arms !—The moment, when old Dutch courage and loyal- 
ty are to be put to a new test, approaches. Within a few days a French army 
will appear before these ramparts, in order to compel us, if possible, by force of 
arms, to surrender this fortres and its dependent forts. 

“Full of confidence in the justice of your cause, and relying upon your well- 
tried courage and loyalty for your King and your Country, we shall intrepidly 
await this army 

“Brethren in Arms,—All Netherlands, and even Europe, have their eyes 
fixed upon you; let you, collectively and individually, prove that the confidence 
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worthy. And let us take the unalterable resolution to defend ourselves with 
manly courage to the last extent.” 
Live tHE Kine! 
(Signed) “The General Commander-in-Chief of the Citadel of 
“ Antwerp, of its dependent Forts, and of his 
“Majesty's Navy on the Scheldt. 
“ Baron CHASSE.” 

It will be seen from the language of General Chassé that it was his determina- 
tion to resist to the last extremity. The order of the day, at Breda, breathes a 
like spirit of indomitable resolution. 

BREDA. 
“ Order of the Day. 

“ Yesterday the anniversary of our Queen’s birth-day was celebrated in the 
citadel by a grand review of the troops. ‘The order of the day was then read a 
second time, and received as on the first occasion, with enthusiastic shouts of 
‘ Live the King.’ 

“On the 17th the troops in the citadel took up their quarters in the bomb- 
proof barracks. Every thing displays unceasing activity in augmenting and 
strengthening the means of defence. 

On the 18th the metal cross was distributed to the garrison of Breda. 
following order of the day was then read :— 

‘“‘ Brave Soldiers—On the festival day consecrated to the anniversary of the 
birth of the beloved Queen of the Netherlands, you receive the honorable medal 
in testimony of your loyalty to your King and your country. 

“Your joy at this festival may be united with the pleasing consciousness of 
having honorably deserved this token of the King’s satisfaction. 

“In 1830 and 1831 you guarded with valour and perseverance the Ramparts 
of the State confided to you. You seconded the movements of the army, and 
thus contributed to the maintenance and preservation of our dearest rights. 

“ Again in the territory of the Netherlands, these rights are menaced. It 
may happen that you will be called upon more seriously than ever to devote your 
energies to your King and your country. 

“Never was such a call, more grand, more sacred. You will respond to it itr 
a manner worthy of yourselves, under your worthy commanders. The metal* 
won in battle will not shine in vain on your breasts. 

‘“‘ Confiding, together with your King, on the protection of the ALmicuty, you 
will again, by your valour, deserve the thanks of your King and your country. 

“LIVE THE KING. 
“The Lieutenant-General, Director-General of the War Department, 
“DE EERENS.” 

* The metal crosses are made from cannon taken from the Belgians in the 
campaign of last year. 

General Wildeman, Commander-in-Chief of Breda, then addressed the troops, 
and concluded in the following words :— 

“ What the King and country expect further from us, we have just now heard 
from the order of the day read to us, which calls our attention to the menaces 
again made against our country. Let it then be our most serious endeavour to 
fulfil the expectations of the King and the nation, and let us, with reliance upon 
the aid of the Almighty, be ready to perform, to the fullest extent, the duties 
which our country may still require from us. 

“ And to gather further inspiration let us contemplate the sublime example, 
your resolute King, who as a rock in the middle of the foaming waves, stands 
firm, and knows not what it is to be shaken.” 

“LIVE THE KING.” 

The following is an extract from a letter to a merchant in London, received by 
the same mail. The Bill for calling out the Landsturm, does not hold out much 
hope of pacific arrangements :— 


The 


“ Hague, Nov. 20. 

‘“* No news at all besides what you will read in the newspapers. 

“This evening an address of acknowledgment will be dispatched from the 
Chamber of Commerce here, and the principal merchants of Rotterdam, to the 
English merchants, ship-owners, and others, in London, who have agreed to the 
address for peace. 

“ This week the bill for raising the Landsturm will be presented to the States- 
General.” 

We have received also, by the same conveyance, the Journal de la Haye of 
Nov. 18, which contains at length the official Decree of the Dutch Government 
in respect to the Embargo, the substance of which we gave on Monday. 

"rom the Supplement to the Journal de la a. 
“ The Hague, Nov. 18. 
ARRETE OF THE KING. 
“ We William, by the grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince of Orange, 
Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxemburgh, &c. &c. &c. 

‘“‘ Considering that the Governments of France and Great Britain have laid an 
embargo on the ships and cargoes belonging to the Netherlands either now in the 
ports of those kingdoms, or which may enter them ; 

‘‘ Wishing constantly to render homage to the principles of equity and justice 
which we have adopted as the basis of our Government, as well as efficaciously 
to protect the interests of our faithful subjects ; 

‘On the report of our Minister of Finance, and of our Councillors of State 
charged ad interim with the direction of the department of national industry and 
the colonies, we have decreed and do decree :— 

“Art. 1. All French and English vessels at present in our territories shall quit 
them within three days at the latest after the notice which for that purpose shall 
be given to the captain of such vessels. 

“2. All the vessels navigating under the flags of the two nations mentioned 
in Art. 1, and which may arrive from sea in the Netherland territories, shall be 
sent back, and shall not be admitted till the ships under the Netherland flag shall 
be allowed, as before, to enter freely the ports of England and France. 

“3. We reserve to ourselves to adopt in this respect such ulterior measures 
as we may judge suitable according to circumstances. 

‘The departments of Finance and of the Matine are charged with the exe- 
cution of the present arrété, which willbe inserted in the State Bulletin. 

‘* Done at the Hague the 16th November, 1832, the 19th of our reign. 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM. 
Courier Office, 6 o'clock 
The following is the Decree of the King of Holland for the internal defence 
of his dominions :— 
From the Journal de la Haye. 
“ The Hague, Nov. 19. 
“We, Wituiam, by the Grace of God, King of the Netherlands, Prince of 

Orange-Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxemburgh, &c. &c. 

“ Reviewing our arrété of the 11th of November, 1830, (Staatsblad, No. 69); 

“ Considering that English and French ships of war are cruising on Our goasts, 
and that a French army has invaded Belgium, with the avowed object of ing 
by force an arrangement to which our honour and the interests of the nation have 
forbidden us to accede ; that these circumstances render it a duty upon us to 
take all the measures prescribed by our institutions for the defence of the soil of 
the country ; 

“Seeing the articles 28 and 76 of the law of the 11th of April 1827, 
(Staatsblad, Nov. 17); 

‘Seeing the reports of the departments of the Interior and of War; 

“ Having regard to the report of our well-beloved Son, the Admiral and Colo- 
nei-General ; 

“‘ We have decreed, and do decree as follows :— 

“ Art. 1. All the men of the first ban of the Schuttery, active and sedentary, 
who are not yet incorporated in the moveable corps who have returned to their 
homes, otherwise than by leave, and also all the men belonging to the second and 
third bans of the Schuttery, shall immediately and without distinction, be formed 
into battalions, under the name of the Reserve of the Schuttery, and this by @ 
series of numbers as pointed out by the table subjoined to the present arrété. 

“2. The staffs of the battalions shall be established in the places pointed out 
in the papers mentioned in the first article. 

“3. The men of the reserve of the Schuttery shall remain, until further or- 
ders of officers to be appointed, and shall not quit the communes except by the 
authority of their officers. They are to hold themselves ready to proceed at the 
first signal to the places assigned to them. 

“The six other articles of this arrété are organic. 

“* A second arrété has been issued by his Majesty, of the same date, prescribing 
the preparatory measures, and the prompt formation of this reserve. These two 
articles will be published entire in the Staats Courant of this day.” 

SPEECH OF THE KING OF FRANCE ON THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE CHAMBERS. 
Paris, Nov. 19 

“‘Gentlemen—I am glad, after a long separation, again to have recourse to 
your wisdom and support. In the interval my government has been exposed to 
serious trials. It has overcome them by its own strength; it has triumphed over 
factions. 

“‘ Deceived by the generosity of our institutions, by our respect for the gua- 
rantees of public rights, they have miscalculated the strength of a legal and 
moderate policy. In Paris, in the name of the republic—in the west, in the 
name of the counter revolution—they have attacked by force of arms the estab- 
lished order 

“The attempts at republicanism, as well as counter-revolution, have been 
quelled. 

“ The days of the 5th and 6th of June have made manifest the perversity and 
the imbecility of the friends of anarchy. They have made clear the danger of a 
policy which would temporise with subversive passions instead of crushing them 
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in their birth. Constitutional monarchy has recognised its true friends and its 
true defenders in that generous population of Paris, in that intrepid National 
Guard, in that brave and faithful army who have so energetically repulsed such 
attempts. 

“ T have been very happy that my presence, 
hastened to put down sedition. ‘ 

« It has been seen what force a constitutional King may find in the support of 
the nation when compelled to have recourse to arms to defend the Crown which 
he has been called on to wear, and the institutions which he has sworn to main- 
tain. ; } 
«‘ We have hgd to deplore in the west insurrections, and odious crimes. The 
mass of the population have not taken any part in it; and whenever the rebellion 
has broken out, it has been speedily extinguished. Let, therefore, the culpable 
authors of civil war, who have so many times desolated those districts, lose all 
hope of a counter-revolution, as impossible in my eyes as in yours ; for they find 
us unanimous to suppress it, always faithful to our oaths, and ready to unite our 
destinies with those of the country. R 

“A recent event, and decisive for the public peace, will destroy the last illu- 
sions of this party. 

“ ae eg . Paris, as in the west, my government has been able to bor- 
row from the existing laws al! the energy compatible with justice. For like 
crimes like repression is necessary. In these critical days it was necessary that 
the defenders of public order and of liberty should find in the firm resolution of 
the governing power the support which they demanded. ‘, 

“Jt will be vour task to examine whether our legislative provisions do not re- 
quire in this respect to be revised and completed, and by what measures the 
safety of the state and the liberty of the subject may at once be guaranteed. 

“ Tt is by persevering in this course of moderation and justice that we shall 
show ourselves faithful to the principles of our glorious revolution. This is the 
system which you have strenghtened by your concurrence, and which has been 
sustained with so great constancy by the able and courageous Minister whose 
loss we deplore. Already the happy effects of this system are everywhere felt. 

“Within, confidence revives; commerce and industry have resumed their 
course; Providence has spread its treasures over our fields; the scourge which 
so cruelly desolated us, has gone from us, and every thing promises us the 
prompt reparation of the evils, by which we were afflicted. 

“Without, the pledges of national prosperity are not the less secure. 

“T have every reason to reckon on the pacific dispositions of foreign Powers, 
and on the assurances which I every day receive. 

“The intimate union which has been formed between France and Great Bri- 
tain, will be to both nations a fertile source of welfare and of strength, and to all 
Europe a new guarantee of peace. ' 

«One question alone, might have prolonged in Europe some uneasiness. Not- 
withstanding the efforts of my government, the treaty of the 15th of November, 
1831, which was to consummate the separation of Belgium and Holland, remained 
unexecuted; the means of conciliation seemed to be exhausted; the object was 
not obtained. I considered that such a state of things could not continue without 
compromising the dignity and interests of France. The moment was come to 
provide for the execution of treaties, and to fulfil the engagements contracted to- 
wards Belgium. ‘The King of Great Britain, has participated in my sentiments. 
Our two flags wave together at the mouths of the Scheldt; our army, whose 
discipline and good spirit equal its valour, has arrived at this moment under the 
walls of Antwerp. My two sons are in its ranks. 

“In giving to the King of the Belgians my dear daughter, I have strengthened 
iby a new tie, the alliance of the two nations. The act which consecrated this 
solemn union, will be laid before you. 

“T have also given orders to my ministers to communicate to you the treaty 
concluded on the 4th of July, 1831, between my government and that of the 
United States of America. ‘This transaction puts an end to the reciprocal claims 
of the two countries. 

“You will also be informed of the treaty by which Prince Otho of Bavaria is 
called to the throne of Greece. I shall have to request of you the means of 
guaranteeing efficiently with my allies, an indispensable loan for the consolida- 
tion of a new state, founded by our care and assistance. 

“T request that our fundamental legislation may be promptly completed. The 
laws announced by the 69th article of the Charter, will be presented to you in the 
‘course of the session.—You will have to deliberate on the responsibility of min- 
isters, on the departmental and municipal administrations, on the organization of 
public instruction, and on the condition of officers. 

“Several other laws of less political importance, but of great interest to the 
affairs of the country, will also be presented to you. 

‘“‘T regret that I am not able at present to propose to you any reduction of the 
public charges; our duty towards France, and the circumstances in which we 
are placed, impose on us still heavy sacrifices,; but the general position of Eu- 
rope permits us to anticipate their conclusion. ‘The future appears to us under 
favourable auspices; credit is sustained and is strengthened, and indubitable signs 
attest the progress of national wealth. 

‘‘A few efforts more, and the last traces of the anxieties inseparable from a 
great revolution will disappear. ‘The feeling of confidence in the future; and 
then will be realized the most cherished of my wishes, that of seeing my country 
raise itself to the height of prosperity, to which it has a right to aspire, and of 
being able to say, that my efforts have not been useless in the fulfilment of its 
destinies. 


by encouraging good citizens, has 


Paris Nov. 19 4 o’cloek 


ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE KING OF THE 


FRENCH. 

An attempt was made to assassinate the King as he was proceeding to the Chamber 
of Deputies. As his Majesty was descending the Pont Royal, on the side of the Rue 
du Bac, a man in the crowd fired a pistol at him, but the ball did not take effect, if, in- 
deed, the pistol were loaded with ball. 

The man was immediately arrested. 

The Three per Cents opened at 57f. 60c. On the news of the attempt on the King 
they fell to ert 10c., but rose in a few seconds to 67f. 40c. The Five per Cents closed 
at 96. 

P. S. Ihave just heard that the man has escaped ; but there are so many contra- 
dictory reports that beyond the fact itself there is nothing certain. 

It is said that the man who fired was in the midst of a group of his friends, who 
enabled him to get off. If this be true, every body will attribute the affair to the 

lice. 

“7 merely report to you the conversation on the Bourse ; this is not time to ascertain 
the truth, The speech is very late. hear from very good authority, that at two 
o'clock a correction was made which has delayed the printing of the Speech. 

Second P.S. It is now stated that the man who fired at the King has really been 
arrested. It is added, that at the moment of firing, a woman seized upon the man’s 
arm, and turned the pistol aside. 

There 1s now another report, It is said that the man had not a pistol at all, but that 
he report was occasioned by a petard, which he caused to explode at the moment of the 
passage of the King. 


———. 

‘ar Office Nov. 13.—2nd Regt. of Drag. Gds: Lt. H. W. Charlton to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Grove, who rets. Cornet R, Dann to be Lt. by pur., v. Charles. H.C. 
Pasict, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. v. Dann.—2\st Regt. of Foot; Capt. F. H. A. 
Forth, from the 75th Ft, to be Capt. v. Magra, who exchs. Cornet W. P. Jervis, from 
h, p. 3d Drags. to be Second Lt. without pur., v. Wemyes, dec.—26th Do: Lt. M. 
M'Innes to be Capt. without pur, v; Lord Ramsay, dec., dated Oct, 27, 1832. Ens. J, 
Shum to be Lt., v. M‘Innes, dated Oct 27, 1832. . H, Barnard, Gent, to be Ens., v. 
Shum.—36th Do: Ens. G. B. Bourchier to be Lt. without pur., v. Creswell, prom. in 
the 48th Ft. Capt. T. Thistlethwayte, from h. p. 62nd Ft. (with temporary rank,) to 
be Ens., v. Bourchier.—37th Do: Lt, Hon, C. S. Clements to be Capt, by pur., v. 
Dyer, who rets. Ens,G. A. Hatton to be Lt. by pur., v. Clements. G, Green, Gent, 
to be Ens., v. Hatton.—40th Do: Ens. J. 1. Macbeath, from h. p. 89th Ft. to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Lord G. Thynne, dec.—48th Do: Lt. G. Creswell, from the 36th Ft. to be 
Capt. without pur., v. King, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court Martial._— 
55th Do: Lt. E. Fairfield. from h. p. 27th Ft to be Lt, v. J. Vereker who exchs.—59th 
Do: Lt. N. Kane to be Capt. by pur., v. Smith, who rets. Ens. M. G. Matson to 
be Lt. by pur. v. Kane. E. Glover, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Matson,—65th Do: 
Capt. H. G. Baylee. from h. p. 87th Foot to be Capt. v. R. L. Dundas, who exchs.— 
75th De: Capt. C, W. P. Magra, from the 21st Ft. to be Capt., v. Forth, whoexchs.— 
86th Do: Capt. J. Twigg, from h. p. unatt. to be Capt., v. P. North, who exchs, (all 
dated Nov. 13, 1832, except those otherwise specified.) —95th Do; C. 8. Still, Gent. 
to be ASst.-Surg., v. G, Woods, placed upon h, p. dated Oct, 26, 1832, 

Hospital Staff—J. Mitchell, M.D. to be Staff-Asst. Surg. v. Fitzgerald, app. to the 
68th Ft. dated Nov. 13, 1832, 

Memoranda.—The undermentioned appointments, as stated in the Gazette of the 
26th ult., have not taken place :-— 

Asst.-Surg Humfrey, from the 95th Ft. to be Asst.-Surg. in the 75th Ft.—C. Stew- 
art Still, Gent. to be Asst. Surg. in the 95th Ft.—It should have been stated in the 
Gazette of the 14th September last, that Lt. Watson, of the 3d Light Drags., rec. the 
difi. upon exch. toh. p. ‘ 

The h. p. of the undermentioned officers has been cancelled from the 13th inst., in- 
clusive, they having been permitied to receive a commuted allowance for their coms: 
—Lt. C.J. Allingham, h. p. 13th Light Drags.; Ens. J. Reynolds,h. p. 93d Ft.; Lt. 
J. Ralston. h. p. Tist Ft.; Lt. J. Hewitt, h. p. Dillon’s Regt, ; Captain T. de G. de 
Fonblanvue,h. p.2dGar. Batt.; Lt. T. Stevens, h. p. 22d Ft.; Hosp.-Asst. P. 
M‘Mahon, h. p. Hosh.-Staff; Ens. J. Carr, h. p. 10th Ft.; Capt. E. D’Aubreville, 
th. p. Canadian Voltigeurs; Asst.-Surg. W, T. Gilder, h. p. 3d Ft. Gds.; Ens. M. 
Richardson, h. p. 45th Ft. ; Asst.-Surg, T. Stobo, h. p. Hosp. Staff, Ens. E. W. 
Carter, h. p. N. F, Feneibles; Ens. G. K. Tucker, h. p. 24th Ft.—Lt. J. Anthony, 
of the 22d Ft., has also been permitted to retire from the service, rec. a commuted 
allowance for his commission, dated Nov. 13 1832, 

War Office, Nov. 16.—Memorandum.—T he half-pay of the under-meutioned officers 
has been cancelled from the 9th instant, inclusive, they having accepted a commuted 
allowance for their commissions :-- 

Capt.-Lieut. R. Lascelles, 20th Lt. Drags. Hosp.-Asst. John Clarke; Lieut. R. 
Walwyn, 6!st Ft; Pay-mast, H. Pollock, 26th Ft; Asst.-Surg. E. Cutler, Ist Ft. 
Gds; Do. C. Foote, 26th Ft; Ens. T. Holder, 5th Royal Veteran Battalion; Lt. T. 
Dunkin, Ist Ft. Gds; Ens. J. Gough, 57th Ft; Lt. G. Pope, Ist Royal Veteran 
Battalion ; Capt. A. ’ 





Che Albion. 


16th Le. Drags; Lt. H. Young, 34 Ft! @r.-Mast. J, Murchison, 96th Ft: Ens. G. 
P. Bliss, N. B.Fencibles. . 


War Office, Nov. 16.—8d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. C. J. Cornish, from the 16th 
Light Drags. to be Lt. by pur. v. Mansergh who rets., dated Nov. 16, 1832.— 
14th Regt. of Light Drags: Lt. F H. Stephens, from the Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lt. v. Lockhart who exchs., dated Nov. 16, 1832.—15th Do.: R. Bell, Gent. to 
be Cor. by pur., v. Crompton who rets., dated Nov. 16, 1832.—16th Do.: Capt. 
Geo. Mansel, from the 30th Ft. to be Capt., v. Luard who exchs.; Cor. W. A. 
Sweetman to be Lt. by pur., v. Cornish, app. to the 3d Drag. Gds.; and R. Patti- 
son, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Sweetman; all dated Nov. 16, 1332.—3d 
Regt. of Ft.: Lt. J. Whittam to be Capt. by pur., v. Kingsbury who rets.; Ens. 
G. G. Lonsdale to be Lt. by pur., v. Whittam ; and Ens. C. Peshall, from the 9th 
Ft. to be Ens., v. Lonsdale; all datef Noy. 16, 1832.—9th Do.; Wm. W. 
Powell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Peshall, app. to the 3d Ft., dated Nov. 16, 
1832.—2Ist Do.: T. B. Mortimer, Gent. to be Sec. Lt. by pur., v. Jervis who 
rets., dated Noy. 16, 1832.—30th Do;: Capt. J. Luard, from the 16th L. Drags. 
to be Capt., v. Mansel who exchs., dated Nov. 16, 1832.—42d Do.: Ens. T. G. 
Stirling to be Lt. by pur. v. Macfarlane prom., dated Nov. 16, 1832.—63d Do.: 
Capt. G. Briggs to be Maj. by pur., v. Douglas who rets.; Lt. A. Erskine to be 
Capt. by pur., v. Briggs; Ens. R. Dale to be Lt. by pur., v. Erskine; Wm. G. 
Jervis, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Dale; all dated Nov. 16, 1832.—82d Do.: 
Lt. C. F. Maxwell to be Capt. by pur., v. Hannay who rets.; Ens. N. E. Olli- 
vier to be Lt. by pur., v. Maxwell; and T. P. Firman, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., 
y. Ollivier; ali dated Nov. 16, 1832.—86th Do.: Lt. J. Creagh to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Twigg who rets; Ens. R. N. Carlisle, to be Lt. by pur. vy. Creagh ; and 
C. W. Gore, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Carlisle; all dated Nov. 16, 1832.— 
91st Do.: Capt. E. R. Northey, from h. p. Portuguese officers, to be Captain., v. 
Kenney who rets. dated Nov. 16, 1832. 

Rifle Brigade—Lt. R. A, Lockhart from the 14th Light Drags., to be Lt., v. 
Stephens, who exchs. dated Noy. 16, 1832. 

Unattached.—Lt. W. D. Macfarlane, from the 42d Foot, to be Capt. of Inf., 
by pur., dated Nov. 16, 1832. 

Memoranda.—The name of the Ensign, of the 92d Foot, is De Balinhard, 
and not Carnegy as formerly stated. 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve of the devices and distinctions borne 
on the colours and appointments of the two Battalions of the first or Royal Re- 
giments of Foot being the same in each Battalion, as is the case in the several 
Battalions of the three Regiments of Foot Guards, and was also the case in 
those Regiments of the Line which formerly consisted of two or more Battalions. 

The half-pay of Deputy Assistant-Commissary-General George Stevens has 
been cancelled from the 31st of Dec., inclusive, he having accepted a commuted 
allowance for his commissions. 

Ordnance Office, Nov. 14.—Royal Regiment of Artillery: Second Capt. A. 
O. W. Schalch to be Adj., v. Cater, dated March 24, 1832. 


—>—_ 

Council Office, Nov. 21, 1832.—In consequence of the diminution in the number of 
cases of cholera throughout Great Britain, the same will be published by the Central 
Board cf Health on Monday in each week only, in future. 

By the same express we have received positive information that General Chasse, 
now in his 72d year, has quitted the house in the citadel, and taken up his abode ina 
bomb-proof habitation, and that he had declared publicly his determination to bury 
himself in the ruins, 

Five Dutch ships of the line, and several other vessels of war, are stated to have 
arrived in the Scheldt, to strengthen the Dutch squadron already there, in order to pre- 
vent the entrance of the Anglo-French fleet. 

London, Nov. 23.--Consols left off at 834 to 2. 

Married, on Tuesday evening the 25th ult. by Alderman Barnes, Mr. Henry F. 
Edmonds, to Mrs. Esther Miller, both of this city, 


Exchange atNew York on London 60 days 8 a 8} per cent. 


GENE AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1833. 




















By the Pacific, we have received London papers to the 15th, and by the 
George Washington, to the 23d, of November. The Sheffield, packet of the 8th 
from Liverpool, is still out. 

The intelligence by these vessels from Holland, is, as may be expected, highly 
important. The French army has surrounded Antwerp, and is making pre- 
parations for the siege of that renowned fortress. General Chasse, its veteran 
commander, is preparing all possible means of defence, and seems determined to 
hold out to the last extremity. His general orders,which will be found above, breathe 
a spirit of the most heroic devotion to his King and Country. Marsha! Gerard, 
the French commander, intended to summon the town to surrender, three sepe- 
rate times; after which the bombardment was to commence. The Dutch Ar- 
my consists of 88 pieces of field artillery, 6 regiments of cavalry, and 52 bat- 
talions of infantry. The Navy comprises 9 ships of the line, 23 frigates 17 
corvettes and 14 brigs. ‘The King of Holland instead of retaliating on England 
and in capturing and detaiuing their merchant vessels in his ports has generously 
given them three days to depart. 

The eyes of all Europe are direeted with the utmost attention to Prussia, for 
on the policy she may adopt, hinges the general question of peace or war. 
Troops are moving in all directions, and a Jarge Prussian army is assembling on 
the Muese, but the object of these demonstrations is shrouded in mystery. The 
only official information, upon a subject so vitally important, is found in the fol- 
lowing Declaration, which imputes these military movements to a desire to avert 
the consequence which the advance of the Frenchmight have on the “ tranquility 
of Germany.” The declaration is important, also, as protesting against the armed 
intervention of England and France. 

DECLARATION OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian State Gazette of Nov. 11th contains an official announcement, 
that “the King, conformably to the declarations which he has made on every 
occasion, and in concert with Austria and Russia, has caused notice to be given 
to the governments of England and France, that he must refuse to coercive 
measures, not only all kinds of co-operation, but also his assent ; and that, on 
the contrary, he has resolved to place a corps of observation on the Meuse, in 
order to be ready, on the entry of a French army into Belgium, to avert the 
eventual consequences which the intended military operations might have with 
respect to the tranquility of Germany and of his Majesty’s dominions, and to the 
general peace.” 


We have inserted the speech of Louis Philippe on the opening of the French 
Chambers. His Majesty, it will be seen, speaks ambiguously on the subject of 
a general war, and states merely, that the Belgian question *“* may still cause 
to Europe some disquietude.” The strength of the respective parties in the 
Chambers is not yet ascertained. It will be seen that a base attempt was made 
on the King’s life, when on his way to open the Session. 

The news from Oporto is tothe of Nov. On the 13th the forces of Don 
Pedro made a sortie on the besiegers, and took from them some of their heavy 
batteries, and spiked the guns. Having accomplished the object of their attack, 
they returned to Oporto. The assailants lost two officers and 30 men, the Mi- 
guelites 300 men. In consequence of the appointment of Sir J. Doyle to the 
command of the Pedro’s army, much dissention has arisen among the officers, 
and Col. Hodges has, in consequence, resigned his command in disgust and re- 
turned to England. 

The domestic state of Great Britain, is not changed. Canvassing for the 
elections were still going on. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, offers himself again 
for Westminister, but having refused to give the required pledges, the worthy 
and independent voters, determined to find a candidate more pliable ; they ac- 
cordingly fixed on Col. Evans, who swallowed the promises, ‘‘ to move for the 
vote by ballot, repeal of the septennial act,’ &c., without difficulty. 
has yet been fixed for dissolving the oli Parliament. 

We are obliged, for want of room, to omit the proceedings at the Meeting of 
the London Merchants to address the King against the war with Holland. 


No time 





On the preceding page will be found a sketch of the River Scheldt, its fortifica- 
tions, Antwerp, &c. which, as exhibiting the strength of the place and the diffi- 
culty of approaching it by water is, at this moment, of some interest. 

A great many Dutch vessels have been captured and sent in by the English 
and French squadrons blockading the coast of Holland. 


THE NEW SERIES. 
We this day present the New Series to our readers, which, we hope 
fully redeems all the promises we made respecting it. 





It is again enlarged to 
the extent of one entire page, being the third enlargement since the commence- 
ment of the paper in 1822; but no additional charge has in consequence been 
made to the subscription, which still remains at the original sum of six dollars 
perannum. We have printed some additional copies, to supply those who have 


not already sent forward their names. No re-subscription is necessary by 


Edward d’Orfeuille; Ens. J. Home, 100th Fth Ft; Lt. J. Burke, the old subscribers. The Emigrant will appear on Wednesday next. 
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Boys and Girls’ Library of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 
J. & J. Harper, New York— 

This tittle volume comprises the subject of ‘‘ Sunday Evenings, or, An easy 
introduction to the reading of the Bible,” and is well adapted for the use ef the 
younger branches in a christian family. 


The Knickerbacker, or New York Monthly Magazine. No. 1.~— 

The new periodical under this title was published on the Ist of the year by 
Peaboy & Co., of Broadway. The contents are sufficiently diversified to win 
the attention of a large class of readers, and we think sufficiently attractive to 
call on the public for further support. The two best articles, are on “ Political 
Economy, and Hore Germanic ; the former advocates the system of free trade, 
in its greatest extent, alluding particularly to the doctrines of Sir Henry Parnell 
in the British House of Commons ; and in the latter a series is commenced by 
the consideration of the merits, and a translation of some of the beauties of 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” that must prove highly acceptable to the lovers of German 
literature. The late Mr. Sands is the subject of a short Biography, to which 
a portion of his intended work on the Poetry of the Esquimaux is added, form- 
ing an original and interesting notice. 

We shall be glad to witness the success of this Magazine. 


Brewster’s Letters on Naturul Magic. Addressed to Sir Walter Scott. 
With 79 Engravings ; forming the 50th Number of Harpers Family Library. 

Our readers will remember with pleasure the work of Sir W. Scott on 
“ Demonology and Witchcraft,” which was published as the 11th vol: of the 
Library. The work before us has a similar object in view, that of accounting 
for the deceptions of vision and the unsteadiness of mind, that have so frequently 
betrayed the imagination into error. The whole subject of spectral illusion is 
admirably dealt upon by Sir D. Brewster, and not only as affecting the eye, but 
as alarming the ear, or in any way interfering with the sense. Connected with 
this subject, the whole phenomena of sound is explained, as exemplified in 
speech, in echo, in reverberation of thunder, subterraneous noises &c. The 
magic of nature is further continued in the history of mechanism, and particu- 
larly in the formation of the various automata that have excited so much aston- 
ishment : in the exertion of strength, and in the adroit application of power, by 
which its multiplication is ensured and almost to an incredible extent: and in 
the display of Chemical experiment by which apparent impossibilities have been 
reduced to easy performance. ‘The numerous illustrations of the work add 
greatiy to its interest, and assist in proving how readily a Philosopher could 
render Science amusing and acceptable. 


Int he press and will be published in a few days by Messrs. Carvill, the 2d edition 
the “ The Physicians Pocket Synopsis, consisting of a comprehensive view of the 
history, symptoms, and treatment of all the diseases incident to the hi 
frame, together with a description of the different pharmacetical and. botanical 
agents employed in medicine, with their uses, combinations and doses. By John 
S. Bartlett, M. D. of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, &c. &c. 

Revised, enlarged, and brought down to the present practice in Medicine, 
Surgery and Pharmacy. By Henry Coley. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons London, of the New York Medical Society &c. 


The second number of the Musical Opera Journal, is just published.—It con- 
tains the Cavatina of Si posse ame vicino, as sung by Madam Pedrotti, in the 
Pirate and Nel furor delle tempeste, as sung by Montressor in the same Opera. 
The work is embelliehed by a lithographic likeness of Madam Pedrotti and a 
short sketch of her life. 


The Drama. 


Mr. Kean, jun., played Hamlet last night. We regret to learn that this very ex- 
cellent tragedian is about to leave us and return to England. He has, we believe, an 
engagement at Covent Garden, 

ITALIAN OPERA. 

The days, or rather the nights, of Madame Malibran were revived at the Bowe- 
ry Theatre on Wednesday, when the Italian prima donna took her benefit. The 
elite of New York was there, and such a house and such a company has sel- 
dom, if ever, been witnessed in this metropolis. We believe that no individual 
benefit has ever been so productive in this country, except Mr. Payne’s. The 
oft-repeated opera of Elise e Claudio was once more performed, and in a style, as 
many suppose, far excelling any previous efforts of the company. Every part of 
the piece was enthusiastically applauded. The scena and grand cavatina, intro- 
duced from the Pacini’s Opera La Noibe, is a fine piece of music, and was exe- 
cuted by the Senora with a brilliance and effect that electrified the house. We- 
ber's magnificent composition of the Overture to Der Freischutz followed, and 
was performed by the Orchestra ina style of great excellence. The second act 
of the opera now came on, encreasing in excellence as it proceeded, and finishing 
inatumult of applause. Dalla gioya e dal piacere was encored, and after the 
falling of the curtain the prima donna was called for. She obeyed the call, but 
instead of expressing thanks ina difficult language, again repeated the same 
air, to the manifest satisfaction of the house. It is but the most ordinary justice 
to say, that Montressor, and all the other performers, executed their parts with 
remarkable skill and effect. Senora L. Morozzi, as Charlotte, was very happy, 
particulary in her part in the early scenes of the second act. It is proper, how- 
ever, to observe, that the superior structure of the Bowery Theatre, for the con- 
veyance of sound, assisted the efforts of the company in an eminent degree—this 
remark was general throughout the house. 

The success of the Italian ieads us to reflect on the state of the English Opera, 
and to consider if one may be expected to suffer in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of the other. We are aware that many persons suppose that this will be the 
result ; but we dissent most decidedly from the opinion—an opinion, in our esti- 
mation, injuriousto music and to the real interests of the Italian Opera itself. 
The English Operas being more simple, prepare the taste of the public for the 
higher order of productions of the continental schools. A love for Italian music is 
an acquired taste, and we doubt if any people out of Italy would imbibe any great 
degree of enthusiasm for it, unless they have previously felt the force, beauty, and 
simplicity of simple melodies, or the ballads of their owncountry. Music first strikes 
the youthful mind—unless the mind be originally and naturally attuned to melo- 
dy—more from the sentiment it conveys, than from the love of the music itself. 
It is, in fact, the mere vehicle of some delightful passion, such as love, heroism 
or patriotism—the sentiment consequently implants itself in the mind, while the 
harmony which clothes is but a subsidiary feeling. The frequent recollection of 
the pleasing theme, however, is always attended by its brilliant accompaniment, 
which in time becomes naturalized, and music begins to be loved for itself, and 
when that love is once established, the progress to the higher order of composi- 
tion is easy and natural. 

Now, the gist of our argument is this—that the public, and more particularly 
the rising generation, should first be taught the native melodies of our own language, 
coupled with some national or other sentiment which so readily finds its way to 
every bosom—and that the inculcation of the more elaborate and artificial forms, 
however brilliant they may be, should be deferred until the soil is more effectually 
prepared for its reception. 

This leads us to enquire the best mode of accomplishing the object in view. 
The simple melodies, from their continued repetition, are caught as it were by 
instinct, and when once so caught are never forgotten, nor the love of them never 
lost; but cana person who hums God Save the King, Hail Colombia, or the 
Scotch ballads be fully competent to enter upon the study, or even to enjoy a clas- 
sical Italian Opera! We say, decidedly, no, and in proof of it we refer to the 
fact of the total failure of Garcia's Company some five or six years ago. It is 
true, that that company did call into action much latent musical talent, and it is 
equally true that the merits of Madame Malibran were fully acknowledged and 
appreciated, but it must also be recollected that she gained her greatest applause 
at the Bowery Theatre when separated from the Troupe, and when singing Eng- 
lish songs. ‘There is, we contend, yet another step between the English ballads 
and Italian music, and that is the English Operas, particularly those which have 
been for two or three years past presented at the Park Theatre,—such as the Cin- 
derella, Masamello, the Maid of Judah, 4c.; these are the connecting links, and 
form a sort of preparatory school to the classical productions of the great mas- 
ters. It may be said, we know, that the Operas just named are of the first order, 
but then it must be recollected, that in their English garb they are simplified and 
divested of their difficult parts, while the melodies and the story are retained, 
heightened by the scenic, effect, and the good acting which are always called in to 
their assistance. [t is te the introduction of these anglicised Operas, for 
the last two years, that the success of the present troupe is to be ascribed. They 
have advanced the public taste exceedingly, and the result is known to ever body. 
The true friends of the Italian Opera, then, should not seek to promote an ex- 
elusive cultivation of Italian, but lend their aid to those more simple and popu- 
lar Operas before named, as arranged and modified at the English and American 
Theatres. This is the true method for diffusing a general love for music through- 
out the community, and when this general love for music is once so diffused, the 
Italian Opera will take care of itself. We, therefore, hope to see the immediate 
revival, at the Park, of all the popular musical pieces of the last season, and we 
also hope to see them patronised by friends of the Italian Opera, and by the weal- 
thy and respectable classes of society. The example of one well-known, affluent, 
and influential family—some members of which are almost invariably present at the 
Park whenever any good attraction is offered—is well deserving of imitation. In 
the mean time, and while this taste is growing in the general mass of the peo- 
ple, from which the audiences for the Italian Opera must, in part, be ultimately 
drawn, the Italian Opera itself will require all the assistance of its immediate 
friends and admirers—it is a tender and delicate exotic, and must be treated with 
every care until it has taken root, and become naturalized in the soil where, du- 
ring the year 1832, it was so auspiciously planted. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW. NO. CXI. FOR OCTOBER, 1882. 


‘The contents of this number are both varied and interesting, embracing the 
records of Philosophy and science, the detail of useful experiment as connected 
with the arts, the progress of Literature, and the political circumstances of the 
day. From such subjects it were impossible not to derive amusement and in- 
struction, and we are well pleased in repeating our visit to this fountain of intel- 
ligence, to discover the same brightness and beauty, that won our former admira- 
tion, and satisfied our former literary craving. ‘The number before us, in fact, 
contains much both in the subject of selection, and in the matter of review, that 
could scarcely have been excelled, so far as literary ability is concermed, in any 
of the former pages of this periodical. A sketch of the contents may be neces- 
sary to justify our admiration, and to convince our readers that the present is a 
golden age of English literature. 

The first article, is “the Life of Sir Isaac Newton” by Sir David Brewster, 
and is a learned and critical examination of the testimony of the Biographer. It 
may be divided into three parts ; the first devoted to the consideration of the tem- 
porary mental alienation of the great Philosopher, and which, however strongly 
denied by Sir D. Brewster, is well-nigh proved by the reviewer through the evi- 
dence supplied by the conduct of the individual, and by the testimony of his most 
intimate friends. The fact is, however, relieved of its melancholy character, by 
the general admission, that the delusion was short lived, and that the illustrious 
sufferer regained the exercise of the reason, that had formerly triumphed over 
the mysteries of a world. ‘The second part of the review relates to the oft dis- 
puted controversy respecting the doctrine of Fluxions and the Differential Calcu- 
lus ; the Biographer of Newton had asserted that the discovery of Leibnitz was 
subsequent to that of Sir Isaac, and that it was in fact but pretended ; or in other 
words, that Leibnitz committed an act of plagiarism. The reviewer brings for- 
ward a number of valuable arguments from the cotemporaries of these great men, 
and from the deductions of authors who have since investigated the subject, to 
prove, that although the discovery of Newton was prior to that of Leibnitz, yet 
that the complete independence of the discovery of the latter cannot fairly be 
questioned. ‘The third portion of the review is as interesting as the two former 
parts. Dr. Brewster had attacked the Baconian Philosophy in a manner rather 
characterized by severity than justice, and appeared to think that the great object 
ofhis paneygyric, Newton, had borrowed nothing from the genius that preceded 
him; the reviewer, however, asserts with no less dignity than truth, that the im- 
mortal genius of Bacon had marked out the track for after-spirits to travel in, 
that succeeding philosophers had acted upon the principles of ‘the great restorer 
of physics, and the philosophical historian of nature,” and that even Newton 
owed a serious obligation to those logical instructions of the Norum Organum, 
which had been diffused throughout that school in which his mind was formed. 

The Review upon the whole, while it admits the value of Sir D. Brewster as 
# Biographer ina portion of his theme, is condemnatory of the general conclu- 
gions to which he has arrived in comparison, and concludes with the caustic as- 
surance, that he may never be thanked for a life of Baeon, which opens a wider 
and more varied field of enquiry, than the one irradiated by the immortal glories 
ofthe Principia. We may not omit to mention, that in a cursory examination of 
the theological ability and efforts of Sir Isaac Newton, a survey is taken of the re- 
ligious principles that were called into exercise after the reformation, and which 
finally assisted in the establishment of the Commonwealth ; and likewise of the 
alteration that was again effected upon the restoration of Charles II. The Re- 
viewer thus truly and admirably describes the circumstances of the period :— 


“The feelings of the times were changed, after the return of Charles the IT. 
had substituted profligacy for austerity, and levity for seriousness. Theology, 
while it retained its forms, almost parted with its spirit: and while absolute infi- 
delity received a formidable extension, indifference to religion became fearfully 
common among those who had any thing else to attend to. Happily there was a 
strong under-current : the feelings and principles of better times were not entirely 
overpowered ; but the character of the most distinguished men of the day was 
changed ; and literature and science talked a language, differing indeed from 
that of the succeeding age in France, by a manifest inferiority both in malignity 
and wit, but resembling it in its cold and heartless style, and in the absence of 
that continual reference to high feelings and holy affections which had been so 
remarkable in the preceding age.” 

We should feel inclined to ascribe this article to the pen of Professor Ivory. 

We now approach a more attractive subject to the lovers of elegant literature ; 
the poems of Ludwig Uhland, and the pictures of travel by H. Heine: two pro- 
ductions of the German Lyrical School, so gentle in their verse, so simple in 
their sentiment, and withal, so ably commented upon by their reviewer, that we 
have given them a lengthened space in this day's journal, for the especial enjoy- 
ment of those of our readers, whose ears are attuned to the melody of verse, 
whose spirits revel in the luxury of song. 

A great name next appears on the pages of the Edinburgh; that of Dr. Chal- 
mers, who has given to the world a work, “On Political Economy, in connexion 
with the moral state, and moral prospects of society.” We naturally lend a wil- 
ling, because we are sure that it will be a gratified attention, to whatever pro- 
ceeds from this writer. He asserst boldly and broadly, 

“ That all the miseries afflicting the labouring classes are the result of their 
own errors and misconduct ; ‘that there is no possible help for them if they will 
not help themselves ;’ that it is to a rise and reformation in the habits of our pea- 
santry that we should look for deliverance, and not to the impotent crudities of a 
speculative legislation.” 

“Tt is idle ‘he continues’ to seek amendment in national economy, ina re- 
peal of taxes or of restrictions on trade ; in emigration, or in any such futile de- 
vices, for that real and permanent improvement which can originate only in the 
diffusion of sound Christian education.” 

This is the language of a Christian philosopher, but its total argument is un- 
admitted by the Reviewer; while the principle of education is concurred in as 
the best security for the public tranquillity, and for the permanent improvement of 
the mass of the people, it is yet contended that the condition of society may be 
raised by judicious legislative enactments, and that however well they may be in- 
etructed,their circumstances are powerfully influenced by the conduct of their rulers. 

The whole of this review is rather of a political character, and enters into some 
ingenious calculations upon the statistics of the country as connected with the 
subject, both considered separately, and in comparison with those of France. 

The next article is on the “ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, or the Central 
and Western parts of India.”” By Lieut. Col. Tod. The character of this gen- 
tleman, and the subjects from his pen have been too frequently the subject of ad- 
mired remark, to require any further eulogium. A close observer of the people 
with whom he was associated, an accurate reporter of the remnants of antiquity 
discovered in their interesting region, Col. Tod has gained the highest reputation 
as an Easter historian ;—but this is not all; he has taught to the inhabitants of 
India the value of the Englishman to their country, he has won their affection du- 
ring his residence among them, and commanded their tears at his departure 
Well does the reviewer remark, that this work is “a labour of love,” devoted 
to the testimony of a people almost unknown upon European shores, descriptive 
of their high and generous qualities, and which were all displayed in correspon- 
denee with the goodness on his part which entitled him to the appellation of their 

friend and benefactor. 

A lengthened article on “ Inland transport, and the use of Steam-carriages,” is 
the next on the reviewer's list, conveying much useful information upon a topic 
#0 interesting to the statist, and that promises such important benefits to 
the mereantile and trading interests. A short notice of Lister's novel called Ar- 
dington, and which has been reprinted in this country, succeeds, and is a pleasing 
tribute to the fanciful literature of the day. 

We have next a severe criticism of “ Tenneman’s Manual of Philosophy,” a 
work eonceived in the spirit of the Kantian school, and therefore exposed to 
the eensure of an Edinburgh Reviewer. The whole article is not an unfavoura- 
ble speeimen of the skill of this school in castigation. 

An able review of the proceedings of the “ Record Commission” then chal- 
lenges our attention. It may be in the recollection of some of our readers, that | 
serious complaints had been preferred at the manner in which the public records 
were kept, rendering their reference a matter of extreme difficulty. The states- | 
man and the scholar had alike experienced the inconvenience of searching for in- | 





formation through a mass of documents that had been accumulating for centuries, 
} 
and at length the necessities of the public service demanded a careful arrange- 


She Albion. 


ment of the political and judicial annals of the country. The important duty of 
assortment and regulation was confided to a committee, whose labours have 
commenced, but not in a spirit to meet with the reviewer's approbation, although 
a portion of good nas been accomplished. The whole of this article, which dis- 
plays an extensive acquaintance with the history of the kingdom, is well entitled 
to regard, and may possibly act as a spur to the committee to redouble their 
exertions. 

The work of Lord Henley on “ Church Reform,” and the lives of Wycliffe 
or Wiclif, the ancient champion of the English Church, are the next topics, and 
are severally considered with justice and ability ; the space already occupied by 
our remarks, alone forbids the notice to which they are entitled. The subject of 
Reform closes the number, in the review of the pamphlet entitled “The Progress 
of Reform.” ‘ How will it work?” It is sufficient to observe of this production, 
that it is not conceived in a sanguine spirit; a certain gloom pervades the anti- 
cipations of the writer, and when he speaks of the happy results to ensue, we can 
scarcely imagine that he is his own believer. 


— 
THE ANNUALS FOR 1833. 

We have not yet noticed all the Annuals of the present yeat; two before us, al- 
though different in character, are nevertheless equally good in their respective depart- 
ments. One of these, the Juvenile Sovvenir, edited by Alaric A. Watts, is particularly 
excellent, and contains many compositions of great beauty, from the pens of Miss Em- 
ma Roberts, Mr. Chorley, and the fair editor herself. The Howitt family appear to 
much advantage, as the following poem from Miss Mary sufficiently proves. Some 
apology may be due for its length before it is read, but not afterwards, for if any one 
can read as far as the 19:h and 20th stanzas withouta moistened eye, we envy not his 


feelings. 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN.—By Mary Howirr. 


“ There was a gentle Provence girl, And none of her took heed ; 
Fresh as a flower in May, And broken-hearted she came back, 
Who ’neath a spreading plane-tree sat A bowed and bruised reed. 
Upon a summer day, 
And thus unto a mourner young 


I marked her cheek yet paler grow, 
In a low voice did she say :— 


More sunken yet her eye; 

And to my soul assurance came 
That she was near to die, 

And hourly was my earnest prayer 
Put up for her on high. 


* And said I,I shall dance no more ; 
For though but young in years, 

I knew, what makes men wise and sad, 
Affection’s ceaseless fears, 

And that dull aching of the heart 


We rarely left my mother’s side : 
Which is not ceased by tears. 


’T was joy to touch her hand, 
And with unwearing, patient love, 
Beside her couch to stand, 

To wait on her, and every wish 
Unspoke to understand, 


But sorrow may not always last, 
God keeps the meek in view: 
Mine is a simple tale, dear friend, 

Yet will I tell it you; 
A simple tale of household grief, 
And household gladness too. 


My father in the battle died, 
And left young children three . 
My brother Marc, a noble lad, 
ith spirit bold and free, 
More kind than common brothers are, 
And Isabelle and me. 


At length, O joy beyond all joys! 
When we believed him dead, 
One calm and sunny afternoon, 
As she lay on her bed, 

In quiet sleep, methought below 
I heard my brother’s tread. 


I rose, and on the ascending stair, 

I saw himself--no other, 

More beautiful than ere before, 

My tall and manly brother ! 

I should have swooned, but for the thought 
Of my poor sleeping mother. 


When Marc had sixteen summers seen, 
A tall youth anda strong, 

Said he, ‘I am a worthless drone— 
I do my mother wrong: 

I’li out and win the bread I eat— 


T cannot tell you how we met; 
I’ve burdened you too long !” 


I could not speak for weeping ; 

Nor had I words enough for joy, 

My heart within scem’d leaping : 

I should have screamed, but for the thought 
her who there lay sleeping. 


Oh! many tears my mother shed, 
And earnestly did pray 

That he would still abide with us 
And be the house’s stay, 

And be like morn unto her eyes, 


‘That Mare returned in joy to us, 
As he had been alway. 


My mother dreamed e’en then, 

And that prepared her for the bliss 
meeting him again: 

To tell how great that bliss, would need 
The tongue of wisest men! 


But Marc he had a steadfast will, 
A purpose fixed and good, 

And calmly still, and manfully, 
Her prayers he long withstood : 

Until at length she gave consent, 
Less willing than subdued. 


»*T was on a shining morn of June 
He rose up to depart— 

Idared not to my mother shew 
The sadness of my heart ; 

We said farewell, and yet farewell, 
As if we could not part. 


His lightest tone, his very step, 
More power had they to win 
ay froseing mother back to life 
han every medicine ; 
She rose again like one arisen 
From the grave where he had been. 


The story that my brother told 
Was long and full of joy ; 
Scarce to the city had he come, 
A poor and friendless boy, 
Than he met, by chance, a merchant good, 
Froin whom he asked employ. 


There seemed a gloom within the house, 
Although the bright sun shone: 

There was a want within our hearts ; 
For the blithest dearest one 

Had said farewell that morn of June, 


The Merchant was a childless man ; 
And from our sight was gone. 


And in my brother’s face 

Something he saw that moved his heart 
To such unusual grace : 

* My son,’ said he, ‘is dead; wilt thou 
Supply to me his place ?? 


Ere long, most doleful tidings came, 
Sad tidings of dismay— 
The plague was in the distant town, 
And hundreds died each day ; , 
We thought, in truth, poor Marc would die|ven then, bound to the golden East, 
’Mid strangers far away. His ship before them lay ; 
And this new bond of love was formed 
There, standing on the quay: 
My brother went on board with him, 
The almost certainty of death And sailed that very day! 
Which o’er our spirits fell ; 


My mother drooped from fear, which grew/The letter that he wrote to us 
Kach day more terrible. Did never reach our hand; 

And while we drooped with anxious love, 
He gained the Indian strand, 

And saw a thousand wondrous things 
In that old, famous land. 


Weeks passed, and months, and not a word 
Came from him, to dispel 


* At length,’ said she, ‘ I’ll see my son, 
In life if yet he be, 

Or else the turf that covers him!’ 
Then sank she on her knee, 

And clasped her hands in silent prayer, 


f And many rich and curious things, 
And wept most piteously. 


Bright bird and pearly shell, 

He brought, as if to realize 
The tales he had to tell. 

My mother smiled, and wept, and smiled, 
And listened, and grew well! 


She went into the distant towrf, 
Still asking everywhere 

For tidings of her long-lost son ;— 
In vain she made her prayer ; 

All were so full of wo themselves, 


were The merchant loved him more and more, 
Nor pity had to spare. 


And did a father’s part, 

And blessed my brother for the love 
That healed his wounded heart; 

He was a friend that Heavenhad sent, 
Kind mercy to impart, 


To hear her tell that tale would move 
The sternest heart to bleed ; 
She was a stranger in that place, 








The Comic Offering, by Miss Sheridan, is the second Annual referred to. It isa 
decided improvement upon the same work of the preceding years, but not yet equal 
to Hood’s. The following extracts are clever and amusing, and as the book is inac- 
cessible to many of our distant readers, we have caused a couple of the illustrations \ 
to be engraved which will be found below. We beg it may be understood that the | 
Fiddle D. D. is not intended to be an attack’on the Church, which we venerate—and 
that an unattached major, in military phraseology, means a major in the army without 
being attached to any particular regiment. Our military readers, however, do not re- 
quire the latter explanation, nor our clerical ones the former. 

A SAILOR.—A SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 
BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN, AND J. B., ESQ. 
A sailor is a most amphibious animal,—a sort of “marine curiosity,”—be- 








AN Unattached MAJOR. 
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longing more to the water than the land, as he is an odd fish: being connected 
with the Pike-staff, he is called a Jack; but as his taste for rum or tobacco pre- 
vails, he is either a Bottle-Jack or a Smoke-Jack ! 

He is also called sometimes a heart of oak; but although he is a climber, and 
one of the hop species, he seems most naturally to belong to the (h) elm. 

He knows but little of agriculture, except ploughing the sea, which produces 
waving crops,—and this he supposes to be the reason why the helm is called a 
tiller ! 

He reckons fwice as many capes and headlands as other geoggaphers, because 
he has doubled them all: he cares but little for landed property, his principal in- 
terest being floating capital : hence he suffers greatly by a run on a bank,—when, 
in spite of his reliance on the main chance, and his hopes of raising the wind, 
poor Jack is indeed run aground ! 

He will sail under a double reef, though he would not dare to sail over a single 
one! Though he walks not on the water, he often rides upon it, and has like- 
wise been on it ina gig. Being questioned as to the existence of sea horses, 
he says, of course there must be such creatures, because he has often seen sea 
mews ! 

He is prompt at a-tack, and has sometimes injured a scull in a row :—yet he 
shews mercy to his enemies on the quarter deck, for he and his messmates have 
always death before their eyes, because from their berths they see their shrouds, 
by the dead lights ! 

Jack is nothing of a Jew, by his love of pigtail; yet he is fond of boarding at 
others’ expense : perhaps this arises from his always making a mess of his own 
food when he cooks it. He passes some part of his life in a cott, yet his habita- 
tion is generally threc times more decked than another's. Though he is no gur- 
diner, he understands “ making harbours :” and if he seldom anchors in a bower, 
why at least he is frequently near his bower-anchor ! 

He compasses all his designs of roaming; and no barber, sedan-chatrman, 
or turn-coat elector, is more expert in going from pole to pole !—yet you would 
fancy each harbour was his vessel's far-rying place. 

Speaking of history, he says his royal namesake, king John, had. better have 
given the nation some /arge maps instead of Magna Charta: that Alexander the 
Great must have been a lubber to have puzzled for many hours over one knot, 
when the worst boat that sails can ‘go it’ at the rate of many knots in one hour : 


| that a loyal sailor is often forced to become Jack-o-'binnacle: and as for an inva- 


sion by France, whenever such a thought has been harboured in her Brest (which 
would be the ‘read to Rouen’’) the vision has been a fleeting one ! 

Though his commander may have stern habits, he is always disposed to put 
his men forward, and make them understand a bow. As a musician, Jack is more 
likely to be an instrumental thah a vocal performer; because (though he has a 
good notion of correct soundings) he can't pitch his voice as well as he can pitch 
his fingers! 

Not much given to the pathetic, he is sometimes attached to the Tender. 
More constant in friendship than in love, he never shuns an old shipmate, but is 
often accustomed to cut-lass : his fickleness is, however, easily accounted for, as 
the greatest naval heroes have been Admure-alls! Some places make Jack an 
anchor-at, yet he generally hates solitude, never going below without a compa- 
nion, and in the dark nights is always surrounded with beams. 

His ship is his mistress (she has also a master), and he accounts for her femi- 
nine appellation by her being frequently im stays, and having earrings: he often 
praises the beauty of her waist, which he guards with his small arms: it is to 
be supposed that he admires en-bon-point, as he speaks rapturously of her fine 
broad side, and he describes her arms as six-and-thirty pounders! 

Without fancying himself to be one of the elect, he has great faith in a cau. 
Each man should be good in his calling, yet the boatswain’s call is nauti-call. 
None of the ship’s company dislike taking a watch now and then,—and I am 
ashamed to add, they sometimes all lie to! In extenuation of their few failings, 
we should recollect that persons brought up on the “salt and briny deep” are 
very likely to become “ little Pickles !” 

With some loose habits, Jack has others which keep him in check: his stock- 
ings ke calls navy-gaiters, and he first invented channel-soled shoes and pumps, 
to let in and out the salt water! The reason of his wearing such a small hat is 
his dislike to a cap-size ! 

In his stow-ical moods he betakes himself below, as his strong hold. He does 
not often brood over any thing, yet he is often found under close hatches! 

‘nol weather comes pat to him after seeing Carey's chickens: then no fine- 
eared musician can take more precautions against a squall !—Yet, being a philo- 
sopher, when his ship is taken aback, he is generally taking o° backy ! 

Jack, likes some animals, partieularly powder-monkeys, many of them being 
kept on board : but he has a prejudice against a cat, though every ship has two 
cats’ heads and nine cats’ tails! 

He so loves a spar, that he will sometimes even box the compass, in a pointed 
manner : his time is divided between running on his rigs and running up his rig- 

ing! 
- As national emblems, the Rose and the Thistle are equal to him: but he de- 
cidedly prefers Ireland to Wales, because he would at all times rather hear of a 
Sham-rock than a Leak! 

In no service is promotion so rapid as on board ship, as there is an Ensign 

raised every day: and in taking vessels laden with money, what men are more 

isposed to enter-prize? When on land, Jack has no objection to the puffs of 
auctioneers, because no one knows better than himself the assistance of trade 
winds in filling sails! 

Finally, I have not the least doubt of my little jokes being received in good 
part ; for who better than a sailor knows how to TAKE AN OBSERVATION ! 


LACONICS. 


An auctioneer ought to be by nature strong; for, though only one man, he 
is often called upon to knock down a lot. 

Spring is welcome to the trees, because they are releaved by its approach. 

Those persons who are in business the most sharp, usually get the most blunt. 

All blood may be said to be useless which is in vetn. 

It is remarkable that in music those strains please the most, which are allowed 
to be dull set (dulcet). 

The trade of a blacksmith is one of little labour to himself, inasmuch as most 
of his work is done by a vice. 

A statesman begins to lower himself when he consents to be hired by others. 

Matrimony is properly called a tender point, for a hand is not unfrequently 
awarded to the largest tender. 

The additional day to February once in four years, seems very naturally de- 
signed to increase the spring necessary to a leap year. 

All persons who can defer their laughter until a convenient time, should be ta- 
ken to the Humane Society, as extraordinary cases of “ suspended animation.” 

Those damsels who admire mustachios, must be insincere in saying they dislike 
hare-lips. 

When people have red hands, they should always play at loo, as eve 
gained at that game by a palm-flush. 

Pugilists begin their battle, from a paradox ; for thoy stand up, and « fall to.” 

Chimney-sweepers always persecute witches and fortune-tellers, because they 
like to have a brush at the black art. 

James Eastman, the thief who tried to escape up the chimney, and was stop- 
ped by the grate, must have found it a great bar to his rising. . 

In classing birds, we should say weather cocks are meant for the church; but 
hens are decidedly the /ay subjects of the state. 

The baker in Bristol who mixed saw-dust with his brown bread, meant that 
those who eat a great deal should use plane food; and to give them humility, 
they were forced to bite the dust. 

Many ‘a thirsty soul’ who has a termagant wife, after seeing her double in the 
evening, would gladly see himself single in the morning. 

The final bar in the last quadrille resembles the notices in the Gazette, because 
it announces a dissolution of partnership. 


It is ridiculous for a Doctor of Divinity to play the violin, because he thus be- 
comes a ‘ Fiddle D. D.’ ec 
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A FIDDLE D.D. 
[From the Comic Offering for 1833.] 
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